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EDITORIAL 


The  world  needs  to  hear  some  speeches  on  world  peace 
that  take  account  of  all  the  facts  and  not  simply  cry 
“Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.”  It  would  be  moi*e 
promising  to  have  the  following  principles  discussed: — 

I.  National  defense,  like  safety  precautions  on  the  high¬ 
way,  is  adapted  to  the  impending  danger;  without  that 
danger,  the  precautions  would  not  be  taken. 

II.  Nearly  all  the  peace  talk  that  we  hear  is  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  precautions,  disarmament. 

III.  The  menace  that  produces  the  continued  precautions 
for  national  defense,  like  the  menace  that  causes  locks  to  be 
put  on  the  doors  of  our  houses,  is  the  existence  of  a  criminal 
element  among  nations  as  among  individuals. 

IV.  Proportional  disarmament  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
armament  to  nations,  but  would  not  take  away  the  menace. 
A  bad  man  with  one  gun  is  just  as  truly  a  menace  as  one 
with  two.  Even  total  disarmament  would  still  leave  the  bad 
man  among  nations;  he  might  get  a  gun  and  get  it  first. 

V.  As  a  community  becomes  truly  Christianized,  people 
cease  to  lock  their  doors;  as  the  nations  become  truly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  Christian  principles,  the  “dogs  of  war”  may 
also  be  leashed — and  not  till  then. 

VI.  Pacifist  talk  is  cheap  and  abundant,  but  the  only  ef¬ 
fective  pacifist  effort  is  effort  to  Chnstianize  the  world. 
When  we  devote  oui*selves  to  this  task,  then  may  we  cease 
preparing  to  fight  it  out. 


- ♦ - 

Worship  is  not  so  much  an  utterance  as  an  attitude,  yet 
it  is  both.  “With  the  heart  man  believeth — ”  an  attitude 
of  trust;  “And  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made”;  utter¬ 
ance,  utterance  that  gives  expression  to  the  attitude  and 
also  adds  .something  to  it.  The  uttering  expresses  the  atti¬ 
tude,  what  is  uttered  adds  to  the  attitude.  Without  uttering, 
the  attitude  is  incomplete!  without  the  attitude,  the  utter¬ 
ance  is  not  more  than  a  sham  and  hypocricy. 
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People  are  divided  into  classes  in  various  ways.  One  di¬ 
vision  produces  those  who  wish  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  be  masters  of  their  own  destiny,  and  another  company 
also  who,  when  anything  goes  wrong,  think  somebody  ought 
to  do  something  about.  This  latter  attitude  seems  to  be 
epidemic  in  the  i)Ost-war  epoch  and  especially  when  phe¬ 
nomenal  prosperity  begins  to  lag.  This  paternalism  and  in¬ 
dividualism  forever  clash;  in  great  prosperity,  individualism 
grows  lusty;  in  times  of  distress,  paternalism  is  shouted 
from  the  housetops  in  the  name  of  the  proletariat.  Every 
great  war  breeds  the  Commune. 

- ♦ - 

A  NEW  dictum  is  now  announced  in  literary  criticism, 
especially  applicable  in  Biblical  criticism.  It  is  that  to  be  a 
scientific  scholar  worthy  to  be  listed  among  “all  the 
scholars it  is  imperative  that  no  apologetic  use  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  criticism  may  be  made.  “Contradictions”  and 
other  lesser  “discrepancies”,  anything,  in  fact,  that  tends 
to  cast  discredit  upon  the  entire  trustworthiness  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  a  revelation,  may  be  freely  i)ointed  out.  But 
nothing  that  corroborates  the  Biblical  record  may  be  speci¬ 
fied;  such  apologetic  use  of  results  would  indicate  a  purpose 
in  the  mind  of  the  critic  which  would  entirely  disqualify 
him  as  a  scientific  investigator  without  presuppositions!  This 
is  certainly  an  admirable  device  foi*  the  aid  of  those  un¬ 
willing  that  objective  revelation  be  established  as  a  I’eality. 
It  seems  to  be  a  twin  brother  to  that  inter|)retation  of  the 
law  concerning  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools 
which  forbids  any  teaching  in  favor  of  icligion.  but  allows 
unlimited  suggestion  and  inuendo,  and  even  argument, 
against  religion  in  general  and  Christianity  in  particular. 

- 4 - 

How  would  the  application  of  such  a  ci’itical  canon  work 
in  other  departments  of  investigation?  Is  Admiral  Byrd  dis- 
r|ualified  as  an  explorer  ))ecause  he  points  out  the  complete 
confirmation  of  many  opinions  concerning  the  antarctic 
I'cgion  and  the  utter  discrediting  of  others?  Aic  economic 
observers  of  the  Russian  experiment  discjualified,  because 
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tlicy  point  out  the  corroboration  of  the  time  honored  idea 
that  there  was  a  great  incentive  to  activity  and  corrective 
of  laziness  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  private  property? 
Is  Einstein  disqualified  as  a  mathematician  because  he 
|)oints  out  some  of  the  mistakes  of  'Newtonian  physics?  And 
are  the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  University  and  the 
British  Museum  untrustworthy  investigators  at  Ur  of  Chal¬ 
dees,  because  they  report  the  facts  dug  up  out  of  the 
ground  to  be  in  accord  with  Biblical  representations? 

May  we  not  ask  of  the  critics,  without  lese-majesty,  who  is 
so  well  qualified  to  i)oint  out  either  confinnations  or  dis¬ 
crediting  of  the  Biblical,  or  of  the  Classical,  record  as  a 
result  of  critical  work  as  these  same  critics?  Who  is  likely 
to  know  better  what  is  found  than  the  finder  himself?  Is 
the  world  of  scholarship  yet  ready  to  discredit  the  forty 
years’  work  of  Sir  William  Ramsay  in  Asia  Minor,  because 
he  found  the  New  Testament  record  of  early  Christianity  in 
that  region  to  be  correct  and  dared  to  say  so? 

- ♦ - 

Why  do  some  people  profess  such  dread  of  presup- 
])ositions?  Every  investigator  faces  in  some  direction  and 
the  way  in  which  he  looks  determines  his  presuppositions 
for  the  time  being.  This  is  the  constitution  of  the  normal 
mind.  An  investigator  without  presuppositions  would  not 
be  likely  to  evolve  any  suppositions  worth  anything. 

- ^ - 

A  Professor  in  Systematic  Theology'  asked  his  class, 
“Why  is  there  no  mention  of  the  atonement  in  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  son?”  But  w^hat  is  atonement?  It  is  God 
doing  something  effective  to  restore  the  sinner  to  his  place 
in  the  household  of  the  Father.  So  atonement  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal;  was  not  mentioned, 
because  it  was  enacted...  The  Father  saw  the  Prodigal  a 
“long  way  off”  and  “ran  to  meet  him”  and  “fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.”  The  Prodigal  thought  only  to  be  a 
servant  and  work  hi'i  way;  the  Father  made  him  again  a 
a  son  and  “killed  the  fatted  calf”  for  him  for  very  joy. 
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Could  reconciliation  j?o  fai-thor  than  that?  This  attitude  of 
the  Father,  his  act  of  atonenn'iit,  is  the  heai't  of  the  parable. 

“No  atonement  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal?”  There 
is  nothing  ekse.  Each  parable  teaches  one  thing;  atonement 
is  the  one  thing  here. 

- * - 

We  can  all  agree  with  our  engineer  President,  Mr. 
Hoover,  that  the  highest  possible  standard  of  living  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  that  which  seeks  the  greatest  good  for 
all  communities,  is  ideal  for  America.  It  is  in  practicing 
our  principles  that  we  have  radical  differences. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  Einstein  is  right, 
that  there  is  a  law  of  relativity.  Whatever  meaning  Ein- 
.stein  may  attribute  to  relativity,  there  certainly  is  a  re¬ 
lativity  between  the  economic  life  of  nations  whieh  are  able 
successfully  to  carry  on  international  trade  with  each  other. 
In  the  making  of  immigration  laws  and  the  erection  of  tariff 
walls  we  would  do  well  to  keep  this  in  mind,  while  flatter¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  economic  platitudes  about  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

—4 - 

The  true  and  permanent  relief  of  unemployment  is  thrift. 
It  is  too  late  for  thrift  to  be  entirely  effective  in  meeting 
present  distress,  though,  when  the  “distressed”  come,  as  re¬ 
cently  in  one  of  our  great  cities,  in  automobiles  for  public 
relief,  certainly  the  application  of  a  little  “thrift”  might 
have  mitigated  the  distress.  The  ab.solute  stabilization  of 
industry,  always  dependent  upon  supply  and  demand,  is  an 
iridescent  dream.  The  true  stabilization  of  employment  in 
industry  is  the  same  as  the  stabilization  of  capital  in  the 
same  industry,  such  thrift  in  the  fat  years  as  will  tide  us 
over  the  lean  ones.  The  painful  story  is  told  of  a  workmaii 
now  absolutely  destitute  and  alone  after  eleven  years  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  steel  industry.  Such  workmen  receive  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars  a  day.  Yet  after  eleven  years’  em- 
plo.MTient,  this  prodigal  son  had  not  a  dollar  to  insure  his 
comfort  in  slack  times. 
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After  a  decade  of  phenomenal  pi*ospeTity,  we  cry  desti¬ 
tution.  Why? 

Thrift  has  abdicated  and  spendthrift  has  been  enthroned. 

- + - 

The  Psalmist  says,  ‘‘I  hate  vain  thoughts,  but  thy  law 
do  I  love.”  The  mention  of  these  sentiments  as  complement¬ 
ary  to  each  other  completes  the  whole  circle  of  piety. 
Rather  it  may  be  said  that  love  and  hate  are  the  obverse 
and  reverse  sides  of  a  perfect  character.  It  is  impossible 
to  face  in  one  direction  without  turning  the  back  to  opposite 
things.  We  cannot  love  righteousness  without  hating  in¬ 
iquity;,  it  is  not  enough  to  love  righteousness,  we  imist 
hate  iniquity.  ‘  Who  has  not  known  those  who  seemed  ar¬ 
dently  to  love  righteousness,  who  yet,  not  only  did  not 
eschew  vain  thoughts,  but  even  turned  them  into  evil  deeds 
and  then — sang  praise  a  little  louder!  Such  piety  is  like 
the  jimson  flower  whose  radiant  beauty  attracts,  but  whose 
stinking  odor  repels. 

And  the  odor  remains,  when  the  flower  has  faded. 

- ♦ - 

We  are  sometimes  greatly  distressed  that  we  have  made 
enemies  when  yet  perfectly  sure  that  we  have  done  right. 
The  fact  is  that  we  make  more  enemies  by  doing  right  than 
by  doing  wrong;  the  good  is  offensive  to  more  people  than 
the  evil.  This  is  an  evil  world  and  men  will  even  attribute 
evil  to  us,  when  we  do  right.  We  need  be  disturbed  only 
when  they  rightly  blame  us  for  doing  wrong.  But, 

‘‘Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.’* 

- * - 

The  Pope  has  i*ecently  said  anent  rampant  femininity  that 
the  chief  function  of  woman  in  the  world  is  maternity;  he 
might  well  have  added  that  a  like  chief  function  of  man 
is  paternity.  There  are  other  great  functions  of  human 
beings  in  the  world,  but  the  first  duty  of  every  generation 
is  to  provide  another  generation  to  take  its  place.  The 
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first  command  given  the  race  at  creation  was  to  “be  fruit¬ 
ful  and  multiply.”  “To  dress  the  garden  and  to  keep  it,” 
was  subsequent  and  subsidiary.  Judge  Lindsey  gives  a  new 
commandment,  but  then  he  is  Judge  Lindsey. 

- ♦ - 

It  is  said  of  the  Bridegroom  in  the  Song  that  “He  is  al¬ 
together  lovely.”  Now  one  “altc^ether  lovely”  is  not  just 
one  of  great  attractivene.ss  but  one  w<ho  lures  from  whatever 
angle  he  is  viewed. 

Such  is  the  lure  of  the  Christ  for  those  who  preach  him 
to  a  lost  world.  To  worldly  eyes  it  might  seem  that  the 
greatest  lure  was  to  those  who  preach  Christ  from  the 
paneled  pulpits  of  great  cathedrals.  Not  so;  there  is  fretful¬ 
ness  and  sometimes  a  lost  vision.  The  lure  is  greatest  when 
stripped  of  such  artificial  glamor,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  consorted  with  foreign  missionaries.  When  Stanley  ap¬ 
peared  in  Darkest  Africa  to  offer  to  Livingstone  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  return  to  the  homeland  and  receive  the  plaudits 
of  an  adoring  nation  and  the  admiration  of  the  Christian 
world,  even  such  a  magnet  could  not  turn  him  away  from 
the  lure  of  announcing  to  Darkest  Africa  the  “One  alto¬ 
gether  lovely.” 

Is  not  this  ravishment  of  the  Bride  in  the  Song  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  the  real  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ?  Without  this 
lure,  any  pastorate  is  a  dead  thing. 

Gracious  Saviour,  open  our  eyes  wide  to  thy  loveliness! 

- ♦ - 

The  ])ublic  is  being  regaled — we  might  rather  say 
harassed — by  the  record  of  tests  of  the  moral  character  re¬ 
sultant  from  religious  and  moral  instruction  for  children. 
At  least  we  may  say  with  assurance  that  the  vanity  of  the 
investigators  is  tickled.  Traps  are  laid  for  children  to 
discover  how  honest  and  truthful  they  are,  and  then  it  is 
triumphantly  announced  that  religious  training  has  no  in¬ 
fluence  whatever  upon  the  moral  character;  that,  in  fact, 
the  children  from  absolutely  irreligious  homes  are  quite  as 
honest  and  truthful  as  those  who  are  sedulously  taught  in 
Ihe  home  and  sent  to  Sabbath  school! 
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The  fact  is  that  all  ideas  of  honesty  and  truthfulness  are 
the  result  of  education.  Men  may  argue  as  they  please 
about  original  sin,  we  certainly  all  begin  life  as  rascally 
little  sinners.  Most  adults  have  acquii*ed  some  good  measure 
of  both  honesty  and  truthfulncvss ;  but  no  baby  has  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  distinction  between  meum  and  tuurn.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  in  age  there  is  a  process  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Some,  like  the  disciples  of  Fagan,  become  inveterate 
in  their  immorality;  most  arrive  at  some  good  degree  of 
morals  by  the  time  adult  life  is  reiiched;  between  infancy 
and  adult  life  all  grades  of  progress  are  in  some  measure 
illustrated,  however  good  the  religious  training  may  be. 
Every  baby  will  steal  the  jam  and  the  sugar  and,  indeed, 
appropriate  everything  he  can  get  his  hands  on.  At  seven 
or  eight  there  is  the  period  of  imagination  run  riot,  when 
boys  tell  the  most  preposterous  stories  of  big  exploits  and 
girls  give  long  detailed  accounts  of  the  doings  of  imaginary 
companions. 

So-called  psychological  tests  during  this  period  are  worth¬ 
less  as  every  parent  knows  whether  a  psychologist  or  not. 

- ♦ - 

Grouchy  human  nature  prates  a  great  deal  about  hard¬ 
ship,  more  indeed  than  experience  knows  about  it.  Hard¬ 
ship  is  usually  the  meeting  of  unusual  difficulties,  though 
some  people,  like  the  camel,  growl  about  every  thing  that 
happens.  Most  people  bear  usual  difficulties  as  a  matter 
of  course.  To  others  looking  on,  these  may  seem  hardships; 
to  those  accustomed  to  them,  they  are  but  life. 

A  Bedouin  farmer  brought  his  young  wife  and  little 
daughter  near  to  our  camp  to  attend  to  his  crops.  He  laid 
up  a  few  stones  to  shield  his  fire  of  thorns,  and  arranged 
a  few  leafy  boughs  for  a  canopy.  The  family  worked  toil¬ 
somely  by  day  and  slept  placidly  under  the  stars  by  night. 
Such  life  in  the  hard  times  upon  us  would  Ixj  great  social¬ 
istic  propaganda  to  bolster  up  the  call  to  riot  and  rob  and 
pillage.  Was  it  hardship  for  the  Arab?  Not  at  all.  No 
more  hardship  to  him  for  work  than  camping  out  in  a 
swamp  to  shoot  ducks  for  sport  is  haixiship  for  others. 
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There  was  a  little  log  house  with  a  frame  kitchen  at  the 
back.  A  wide  fireplace  was  in  the  kitchen  to  burn  big  logs 
of  wood,  and  a  coal  grate  in  the  “room”.  By  the  light  of 
that  coal  fire,  the  father  read  and  the  mother  darned  and 
mended  and  the  boys  studied  the  lessons  for  the  district 
school  next  day.  The  children  snuggled  close  together  to 
keep  warm  while  they  slept,  for  the  fire  went  out  and  next 
morning  the  house  was  as  cold  as  Greenland. 

Was  this  hardship?  In  the  prodigal  times  through  which 
we  have  been  passing,  it  would  be  thought  almost  destitu¬ 
tion  ;  to  these  it  was  simply  life,  accustomed  life,  which 
human  nature  meets  with  equanimity.  They  were  su¬ 
premely  happy,  and  I  know  it!  So,  while  I  try  always  to 
get  a  meal  for  every  man  who  says  “I  am  hungry’”  yet 
I  think  the  “hardship”  through  which  many  are  passing 
may  teach  a  very  wholesome  thrift  and  frugality  when  good 
times  come  again. 

- ♦ - 

“With  dominion  over  the  creatures”;  over  what 
creatures  ? 

It  was  early  moniing  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.  An 
immense  floating  pier  was  being  tugged  along  toward  the 
side  of  the  liner.  At  least  that  seemed  what  was  being  done. 
But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  little  tug  was  merely 
taking  advantage  of  the  tide  to  bring  in  the  pier  to  the 
side  of  the  freighter  to  unload.  The  tug  was  directing  the 
movement,  but  the  tide  wa>9  doing  the  work. 

Such  is  always  the  wise  man’s  work  in  this  world,  he  does 
but  direct  the  use  of  nature’s  forces.  This  is  such  a  trite 
truth  that  many  have  completely  lost  the  significance  of  it 
and  imagine  that  man  does  things.  The  farmer  does,  in¬ 
deed,  plow  and  sow  and  cultivate  and  rea]),  but  in  the 
meantime  must  wait  for  the  rains  and  the  days  of  suiiffliine 
and  the  warm  nights;  these  make  the  crop.  The  physician 
examines  and  diagnoses  and  prescribes,  and  then  waits  for 
nature  to  effect  a  cure.  If  nature  does  not  work,  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  work  goes  for  naught.  Man’s  sole  power  to  do 
things  is  his  power  of  .soul  to  direct  the  forces  of  nature 
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to  do  his  will,  He  is  the  little  tug  that  uses  God’s  great 
tides,  “With  dominion  over  the  creatures.” 

- ♦ - 

Peoi’LK  are  often  very  fastidious  in  their  homes,  yet  enjoy 
a  picnic  in  the  woods!  Real  enjoyment  is  not  dependent 
upon  conventionalities,  but  upon  essentials.  At  the  picnic 
there  is  good  food,  fresh  air  and  the  charm  of  nature  strip- 
])ed  of  artificialities;  what  matters  a  seat  on  the  rough  bark 
of  a  log  instead  of  in  a  slee])y  hollow  chair,  and  a  few  ants 
immured  in  the  jam? 

- ♦ - 

There  is  much  talk  about  economic  problems:  there  is 
one  problem  that  is  fundamental,  solve  that  and  all  others 
will  be  easy  of  solution. 

The  ability  of  the  world  to  produce  is  increasing  and 
the  desire  for  the  products  keeps  pace.  To  give  desire  the 
ability  to  get  all  that  the  world  can  turn  out  is  the  economic 
problem  of  the  world. 

- ♦ - 

The  following  quotations  and  comments  on  the  records  of 
a  Committee  of  Congress,  by  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  General  Secretary,  World  League  Against  Alcohol¬ 
ism,  need  no  explanation  to  intelligent  readers: 

In  their  fight  to  bring  back  legal  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  to  the  enrichment  of  a  small  group  of  miUionaires 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  prosperity,  health  and  happiness 
of  the  American  people,  the  Association  Against  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  Amendment  sought  to  gain  control  of  schools,  used 
millionaire  influence  in  the  attempt  to  change  the  attitude 
of  great  public-spirited  magazines  which  were  standing  for 
a  sober  nation  and  at  considerable  cost  theatrically  staged 
so-called  mass  meetings  in  the  effort  to  make  it  appear  that 
there  was  a  general  objection  to  prohibition  or  to  some 
modes  of  its  enforcement,  according  to  documents  produced 
and  the  testimony  given  reluctantly  by  officers  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  at  the  Hearings  of  the  Senate  Lobby  Investi¬ 
gation  Committee. 
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Senator  Robinson  of  Indiana,  who  conducted  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  Mr.  Stayton  on  this  point,  read  into  the  Record 
(pages  4235-4236  of  the  Hearings)  a  letter  from  Pierre  S. 
du  Pont,  as  follows: 

“Dear  Bill:  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  known  to 
the  officials  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  my  personal 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association  Against  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  Amendment,  also  the  interest  of  my  brothers,  Irenee 
and  Lamont.  I  feel  that  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  both  the  General  Motors  Corporation  and 
the  du  Pont  company,  and  that  the  aim  of  this  paper  is 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
As  I  feel  the  prohibition  movement  has  failed  in  its  original 
aim  and  has  become  both  a  nuisance  and  a  menace,  I  hope 
that  the  officials  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  join  in 
a  move  toward  better  things  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pierre  S.  du  Pont.’^ 


That  financial  aid  was  sought  of  the  wets  by  supposedly 
independent  journals  or  journalists,  appears  from  a  letter 
read  into  the  Record  by  Senator  Robinson  and  the  testimony 
which  was  elicited  on  examination  on  that  point,  as  follows 
(Page  4018  of  Hearings)  : 

“Senator  Robinson  of  Indiana.  There  are  .several  letters. 
I  will  read  them.  Here  is  one  of  July  17,  the  first  one 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  to  Mr.  John  J.  Raskob, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York: 

“  ‘With  this  note  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  introducing 
to  you  Mr.  Francis  R.  Bellamy,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Outlook  and  Independent,  who  has  talked  with  Mr.  Sabin 
and  with  me  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  Jr., 
of  our  board,  about  the  progress  of  his  magazine.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  finances  of  the  affair,  nor  am  I  in  a  position 
to  judge  as  to  that  side  of  the  .subject,  but  I  do  know  that 
this  combination  of  two  old  and  respected  magazines  is 
carrying  material  against  prohibition  which  is  scholarly, 
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sound,  and,  in  iiiy  opinion,  extremely  effeetive.  The  ehange 
in  the  nature  and  policy  of  the  magazine  has  plunged  it 
into  a  hot  fight.  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  that  for  which 
we  are  fighting  if  this  magazine  may  continue  to  wield 
the  kind  of  weapon  it  has  taken  up  since  the  merger.’  ” 

^  Throughout  the  examination  on  these  and  other  points, 
*  the  Senators  on  the  Investigation  Committee  brought  out 
^  the  fact  that  the  wet  association,  which  is  making  these 
efforts  to  control  the  public  schools,  buy  up  the  rural  press, 
purchase  or  subsidize  authoi’s  and  writers,  and  stage  at 
high  cost  meetings  which  were  supposed  to  be  spontaneous 
popular  gatherings,  was  not  supported  by  the  general  pub- 
•  lie,  but  that  the  largest  portion  of  its  income  was  derived 
directly  from  seven  multi-millionaires,  with  53  other  million¬ 
aires  substantially  contributing  to  the  campaign  thus  being 
waged  against  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Civilization  and  prohibition  are  so  closely  related  that  they 
are  almost  synonymous.  The  higher  the  civilization,  the 
more  numerous  and  the  more  intimately  concerned  with 
personal  life  are  the  prohibitions  which  are  vitally  necessary. 
Even  in  the  lowest  social  orders,  the  list  of  Verbotens  is 
surprisingly  large  while  as  life  becomes  more  complex,  the 
Thou  Shalt  Nots  multiply.  The  character  as  well  as  the 
number  of  these  are  practically  an  index  to  the  quality  and 
kind  of  the  culture  and  the  intensity  of  living  which  may 
characterize  any  people  or  any  period. 

The  Prohibition  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  merely  one 
of  these  many  “No  Thoroughfare”  signs  which  society  has 
found  it  necessary  to  erect.  That  prohibition  is  really  a  be¬ 
lated  one.  It  came  not  too  soon  but  long  after  it  was  re¬ 
quired  by  changing  standards  of  living  and  altered  problems 
of  life.  It  is  not  unique,  but  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  whole 
tilssue  of  prohibitions  out  of  which  the  multicolored  fabric 
^  of  modern  living  is  woven.  Its  basic  theory  is  the  same  as 
that  which  underlies  such  fundamental  prohibitions  as  the 
laws  against  murder,  against  theft,  against  arson  or  any 
other  of  those  primary  statutes  which  men  have  enacted,  at¬ 
tempted  to  enforce,  found  were  disobeyed  by  a  minority,  but 
which  they  will  never  repeal  because  the  stability  of  the 
^social  order  depends  upon  these.  A  larger  liberty  and  a 
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greater  safetj"  for  the  whole  people  have  compelled  all  these 
prohibitions,  however  rigorous,  Draconian  or  invasive  they 
may  appear  to  those  not  socially-minded. 

From  life  to  death  and  afterwards,  we  are  hedged  about 
by  a  mass  of  prohibitory  laws.  Our  birth  must  be  attended 
by  legally  (jualified  persons  authorized  by  law,  it  must  be 
registered  according  to  a  pre.scribed  form,  certain  prophy¬ 
lactic  medical  attention  must  be  given  at  once.  In  early 
childhood,  we  must  be  vaccinated,  we  must  attend  school. 
The  house  in  which  we  live  must  meet  legal  standards.  It 
cannot  be  built,  altered,  wired  for  electricity  or  piped  for 
gas  without  the  intervention  of  the  law.  The  kind  of  food 
we  eat  and  the  quality  of  the  water  we  drink  is  subject  to 
regulation.  Our  most  intimate  relationship,  such  as  mar¬ 
riage,  is  the  theme  of  many  statutes.  Our  business  life  is 
directed  by  thousands  of  legal  enactments.  We  must  clothe 
ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the  law.  If  we 
buy  an  automomile,  the  law  requires  its  registration,  some¬ 
times  insists  that  we  pass  examinations  as  to  our  a])ility  to 
operate  a  motor-car  and  will  not  allow  us  the  use  of  the 
public  roads  without  documentary  evidence  of  such  registra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  of  our  pos.session  of  a  license  to  drive.  Even 
then,  the  place  where  we  may  drive,  the  direction  in  which 
we  go,  the  speed  at  which  we  may  travel,  the  locations  where 
we  may  stop  and  for  how  long,  the  kind  of  brakes  and  head¬ 
lights  on  our  ear  and  their  condition,  are  prescribed  in  de¬ 
tail  by  legislation. 

If  we  fall  ill  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  we 
are,  by  law,  forbidden  to  mingle  with  others.  We  may  be 
quarantined  even  if  some  of  our  family  are  thus  ill.  If 
we  die,  the  fact  of  our  death  must  be  recorded  in  the  man¬ 
ner  establi.shed  by  law.  Our  burial  must  be  in  the  place, 
by  the  persons  and  in  the  manner  the  statute  books  set  forth. 
Such  worldly  goods  as  we  may  leave  behind  us  are  disposed 
of  in  accordance  with  the  law,  our  most  ardent  wishes  and 
our  carefully  made  plans  as  set  forth  in  our  wills  being 
ignored  unless  the  law’s  requirements  are  fully  met. 

Civilized  man  lives  in  a  realm  where  prohibitions  deter¬ 
mine  every  important  action  he  may  take.  Everywhere  the 
law  either  prescribes  or  forbids. 
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The  favorite  argument  of  atheists,  and  of  deists  as  well, 
is  drawn  from  the  immensity  of  the  univei*se  and  the  in- 
sijynificance  of  me.  They  contend  against  my  faith  that  it 
is  colossal  cf'otism  to  imagine  that  God,  if  there  he  such  a 
])erson.  with  a  universe  on  his  hands,  should  give  particular 
attention  to  me,  and  so  that  all  my  little  prayers  are  but 
wasted  breath! 

But  now  the  jdiysicist,  who  has  heretofore  been  considered 
by  the  unbelievei*  as  his  chief  reliance,  comes  to  us  out  of 
his  lal)oratory  den  with  the  more  appalling  story  of  the 
atom.  This  is  not  only  that  there  is  another  univei’se  below 
us  as  well  as  above  us.  the  answer  of  the  microscope  to  the 
tclescoi)e  long  ago,  but  that  the  atom,  the  last  item  in  the 
category  of  this  dual  universe,  is  a  little  univei’se  in  itself 
as  completely  organized,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  the  great 
universe  above  us.  Thus  the  unbeliever,  who  has  been  peer¬ 
ing  about  the  universe  and  me  finds  his  hair  rising  on  end 
as  he  stands  face  to  face  with  the  atom  and  me. 

Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  thought,  plan,  order;  if 
a  great  thinker  thinks  thus  of  both  the  atom  and  the  stars, 
surely  he  may  think  about  me  midway  between  the  atom 
and  the  .stars. 

- * - 

The  installment  plan  in  the  mercantile  world  is  all  but 
universally  adopted  and  everywhere  more  and  more  urged 
in  advertising  pro])aganda  until  it  is  become  a  fad,  we  might 
almost  say  a  fanaticism.  In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said, 
and  is  shouted  from  the  housetops,  about  the  importance  of 
the  installment  plan  as  an  incentive  to  save,  it  is,  after  all, 
but  the  most  in.sidious  trick  of  that  most  alluring  of  all 
triekster.s,  commercial  advertising. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  installment  plan  is  simply  living 
ahead  of  our  'income,  always  “paying  for  a  dead  horse”, 
taking  all  the  joy  out  of  spending.  Then,  when  dull  times 
come,  and  they  always  do  come,  and  it  is  impossible  to  meet 
installments,  the  papers  are  full  of  announcements  of 
sheriff’s  sales  and  merchants  are  crowding  into  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court. 
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Buying  on  installment  is  simply  buying  something  which 
at  the  moment  we  cannot  afford,  but  for  which  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  mortgage  the  future.  The  stock  argument  drawn 
from  the  Building  Societies  is  an  overdrawn  argument ;  real 
estate  does  not  wear  out  like  automobiles  and  radios  and 
fur  coats. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  REVIEW 

The  most  outstanding  development  in  the  archaeological 
world  of  the  past  quarter  is  truly  a  development  rather 
than  a  discovery.  The  investigations  of  Pere  Mallon,  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  at  Jerusalem,  which  he  has  car¬ 
ried  on  in  continuation  of  his  valuable  discoveries  of  last 
year  on  the  Plain  of  Moab,  have  now  led  to  the  carrying 
forward  of  conclusions  by  others  associated  with  Pere 
Mallon  to  lengths  to  which  the  distinguished  scholar  has  not 
yet  gone.  He  stopped  with  a  recital  of  the  facts,  the 
discovery  of  indubitable  evidence  of  the  historical  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Biblcal  account  of  the  so,iourn  on  the 
Plains  of  Moab  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  and  the 
discovery  of  cities  long  in  ruins  at  the  time  the  Israelites 
camped  there.  This  was  most  illuminating  and  helpful. 
Pere  Mallon  knows  what  he  has  ])roved  and  when  to  .stop. 
Now  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  one  of  his  party  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  these  old  mins  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
coming  of  Israel  were  ruins  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and 
so  the  indubitable  evidence  of  the  location  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  This  has,  as  to  be  expected,  attracted  much 
news|)aper  notice  as  quite  sensational  news.  The  iiewsy  part 
of  it  dot's  not  bear  the  marks  of  reality.  Three  things  mili¬ 
tate  against  .such  a  development  of  the  evidence: — 

First,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Pere  Mallon  has  not 
yet  made  a  systematic  .stri])])ing  of  the  layers  of  the  debris, 
but  has  been  obliged  to  content  himself  for  the  present 
with  the  1‘unning  of  cuttings  across  the  debris.  Gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  are  never  safe  from  such  premises,  such 
evidence.  Second,  the  |)rinci|)al  evidence  adduced  for  the 
conclusion  that  here  we  have  the  ruins  of  the  doomed  cities 
is  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  great  burning.  Well, 
undoubtedly  there  was  a  great  burning  at  the  destruction 
of  the  cities  of  the  Plain, — but  so  is  there  in  every  ruined 
city  in  Palestine!  Fire  was  a  concomitant  of  all  destructive 
tactics  in  that  age  and,  for  that  matter,  in  every  age.  The 
deciding  evidence  in  the  case,  however,  is  that  the  pottery 
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evidence  as  reported  most  clearly  by  Pere  Mallon  is  un¬ 
mistakably  the  pottery  of  a  much  earlier  age  of  our  culture 
than  that  of  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  That  belongs  to 
the  very  end  of  the  hlarly  Bronze  Age  of  pottery,  while 
this,  to  hardly  less  t<han  five  centuries  l)efore  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

Excavations  are  in  progress  at  Beth  Shean  (Beisan),  at 
Mcgiddo  and  at  Jerash,  besides  some  smaller  operations, 
and  we  may  expect  most  interesting  reports  soon. 
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ARMINIANISM  in  its  influence  upon  ENGLAND 

Rational  Theology**,  LatiU^dinarianiwi 
By  Dr.  J.  L.  Neve, 

Professor  of  History  of  Doctrine  and  Symbolics 

in 

HAMMA  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF  WITTENBERG  COLLEGE, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Literature:  This  review  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
eontliet  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  in  Holland. 
On  this  subject  the  writer  had  an  article  in  the  Prmceto^i 
Theological  Review  of  January,  1928.  Part  II.  of  the 
article  (‘‘The  Cenius  of  Arminianism  in  the  Light  of  its 
Future  Development”)  is  of  special  interest  for  judging 
the  situations  here  under  discussion.  As  an  easily  obtain¬ 
able  well-balanced  review,  we  refer  to  Schaff,  Creeds  of 
Christendom  I,  pj).  509-15.  And  as  more  recent  thorough¬ 
going  investigations  we  point  to  R.  Seeberg,  Lehrhuch  dcr 
Dogmengeschichte,  vol.  IV,  3rd  and  4th  editions  (1920), 
pf).  (>76-700,  and  O.  Ritschl,  Dogmengeschichte  des  Prot- 
estantismus,  vol.  Ill  (1926),  pp.  314-39. 

As  special  literature  on  Arminianism  in  England  we  men¬ 
tion  :  \V.  Walker,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  pp. 
457ff.  (t.  P.  Fisher,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  (1906), 
pp.  353ff.  The  articles  pertinent  to  the  here  treated  topics 
in  the  Profcstantische  Realencykloinudie  (PRE)  and  in  the 
New  Schaff-llerzog  (NSH)  ;  also  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Hritannica,  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Xalional  Biography 
(1885).  The  work  of  special  value  for  us  here  is  John 
Hunt,  Religious  Thought  in  England,  vol.  I  (1870)  ;  also 
John  TulhK'h,  Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy 
in  England  in  Ihe  Seventcenlh  Cenlury,  vol.  I  (1872).  R. 
Seeberg,  et  supni,  3rd  and  4th  edition,  IV,  634ff.  on 
“Anglo-Saxon  Rationalism  and  ( ‘onservatism  ”  etc.;  cf. 
694ff.  on  “Old  and  New  (^alvini.sm.” 

Introductoiy  Observations.  It  was  through  the  affiliation 
with  the  Reformed  wing  of  Protestantism  on  the  continent 
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in  the  post-reformation  age  that  the  conflict  between  Calvin¬ 
ism  and  Arminianism  came  into  England.  This  was  a  con¬ 
flict,  however,  which  in  the  further  developement  of  English 
Protestantism  could  not  have  been  avoided.  We  observe  cor¬ 
responding  movements  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  There  con¬ 
servative  Lutheranism  clashed  with  “Philipism”  and  “Mel- 
andhthonianism”.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  Melanch- 
thonianism  can  only  partly  be  compared  with  Arminianism. 
Seeberg  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Melanch- 
thon  who  looked  upon  the  Church  as  having  to  watch  over 
“pure  doctrine.’"  Melanchthon’s  position  must  be  .sought  on 
the  side  of  Conservatism,  far  moi*e  than  this  has  been  done 
in  the  discu.ssions  of  the  past,  which  compared  him  with 
Luther.*  But  later  we  have  the  “Supernaturalism”  that 
])repared  the  way  for  Rationalism,  which  furnishes  a  more 
complete  parallel  to  Arminianism.!  The  gradual  develope¬ 
ment  of  a  milder  and  more  flexible  theology  was  bound  to 
be  a  matter  of  coui*se  in  England  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 
John  Hunt  (1,369)  remarks:  “The  Church  of  England’s 
transition  from  Calvinism  to  Ai'minianism  in  the  time  of 
James  and  Charles  was  one  of  tho.se  inevitable  changes 
which  come  over  every  progressive  community’’. 

There  are  two  things  that  must  be  kept  in  view  if  we 
want  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  Arminianism  upon  Eng¬ 
land:  (1)  The  liberalistic  trait  of  that  movement  brought 
Rationali.sm ;  and  (2)  the  emphasis  upon  the  more  practical 
aspects  of  religion  produced  a  church  life  that  was  viewing 
Christianity  primarily  as  a  force  for  moral  transformation. 

Beginning  with  the  firat  of  these  two  inflences  of  Armin¬ 
ianism,  we  must  think  of  that  wide  sphere  of  theological  in¬ 
terests  which  we  have  described  in  part  II  of  that  above- 
mentioned  article  on  Arminianism  in  Holland.  The  conflict 
at  Dort  was  not  just  on  predestination.  It  was  not  really 
a  Faith,  but  as  J.  Tulloch  put  it,  “a  method  of  religious  in¬ 
quiry”,  which  “revived  the  suppres.sed  rational  side  of  the 
original  Protestant  movement.”  or,  as  Schaff  .said:  “It  liber- 

♦History  of  Doctrine,  Engl,  ed.,  II,  354ff;  cf.  German  ed., 
IV.  497. 

fSee  the  remark  by  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  Der  innere  Gang  des 
deutschen  Protestantism  us,  vol.  II,  119. 
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alized  theological  opinions”.  We  .should  guard  oui*selves, 
however,  against  insisting  that  in  Arminianism  there  is  a 
necessity  of  being  driven  on  into  Rationalism ;  we  are  not 
justified  in  saying  more  than  Sehaff  when  he  added:  “In 
some  of  its  advocates  it  had  a  leaning  toward  Socinianism, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  Rationalism  ”.t  But  with  the 
coming  of  “  Anninianism”  to  England  we  soon  .see  in  that 
country  a  gradual  rationalizing  of  its  Calvinian  theology  in 
evergrowing  circles.  It  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that 
“Latitudinarianism”  as  a  general  condition  of  England’s 
theology  was  the  result.  Together  with  other  influences, 
especially  from  philosophy,  it  created  an  atmosphere  for  the 
propagation  of  the  radical  rationalism  that  appeared  in  the 
English  Deists  and  in  the  Unitarians  of  England  and 
America. 

The  second  influence  of  Arminianism  in  England  and 
America,  to  which  we  must  refer,  is  the  communication  of  a 
certain  practical  type  of  Christianity,  such  as  appeared  in 
Methodism  and  later  became  a  controlling  religious  influence 
in  America.  We  take  the  term  “Methodism”  in  its  generic 
sense  as  covering  the  type  of  religion  in  many  of  the 
English  denominations  outside  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
When  we  speak  of  Arminiani.sm  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Church  and  related  churches  we  do  not  think 
especially  of  t<he  liberalizing  trait  in  Arminianism,  which 
we  analyzed  in  our  observation  of  developments  in 
Holland  and  .shall  .study  further  in  this  article.  But  we 
mean  here  the  sti’ongly  synergistic  trait  of  Methodism  in  its 
evangelistic  practice.  We  see  this  trait  in  the  fundamental 
avei*sion  to  even  considering  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
in  materially  modifying  conceptions,  in  that  sti*ong  emphasis 
upon  the  unimpaired  spiritual  powers  of  man  bt'fore  his 
conversion,  in  which  he  is  urged  to  lay  hold  on  saving  grace, 
and  in  the  stress  that  is  put  upon  man’s  doing  in  general.§ 

We  shall  now  see  how  Arminianism  gradually  began  to 
find  favor  in  England.  Here  it  was  to  have  even  a  greater 
influence  than  in  Holland. 

tCreeds  of  Christendom,  I,  p.  515. 

§Read  in  this  connection  critically  Seeberg,  DG,  IV,  634fr. 
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I. 

Calvin’s  Influence  in  England 

The  voices  of  Calvinism  in  the  stricter  concep¬ 
tion  of  predestination  had  been  heard  in  England. 
Here  we  do  not  think  of  the  Puritan  movement 
in  its  ecclesiastical  features,  but  we  must  think 
especially  of  the  doctrinal  type  of  Calvinism  in  Scotland 
and  England  since  James  I  (1603-25).  After  the  temi)oral 
abolition  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  overthrow  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  convened 
(1643-47)  and  created  the  famous  “Westminster  Confession” 
with  “larger”  and  “shorter”  Catechism  :1|  King  dame's  II, 
had  sent  commissioners  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618)  to 
helj)  condemn  the  doctrines  of  Arminius.  He  had,  howevei’, 
instructed  them  to  “mitigate  the  heat  on  both  sides,’’  and 
to  advise  the  Dutch  ministers  “not  to  deliver  in  the  pul  pit 
to  the  people  those  things  for  ordinary  doctrines,  which  are 
the  highest  points  of  schools  and  not  fit  for  vulgar  capacity, 
but  disputable  on  Imth  sides. ’’ii  But  the  emphasis  was  ujum 
Calvin’s  double  predestination,  including  reprobation.  The 
“Lambeth  Articleslj  were  strongly  Calvinistic.  James  IF, 
while  refusing  to  incorporate  them  with  the  authorized 
standards,  was  a  high  Calvinist  during  the  first  ])art  of  his 
reign,  and  public  expression  in  this  direction  was  not  lack¬ 
ing.  William  Prynne  wi*ote  his  book,  Anfi-Arviiuianisui,  and 
urged  the  bishops  to  extii*pate  the  “Ai-ininian  tlncves  and 
robbers”.  Bishop  Davenant  deiiied  the  universality  of 
<livine  love.  Re|)lying  to  an  Arminian  treatise  under  tin* 
title  of  “Cod's  Love  to  Mankind”,  be  showed  the  danger  of 
magnifying  this  common  love,  lest  it  might  obscure  that 
special  lov(*  which  Cod  had  for  His  chosen. 

Puritan  dogmatism  in  tin*  seventeenth  century  had  certain 
iVatures  in  common  with  the  Luthei’an  theology  of  the  day. 
John  Till  loch,  himself  a  Scottish  Presbyti'rian,  has  tried  to 
give  a  charact(“i‘izjition  of  it.  We  give  |>ai‘t  of  it,  to  be 
compared  with  our  observations  in  another  connection: 


HSchaff,  Creeds  III,  .598-673. 
liCreeds  I,  513. 

II Creeds  III,  523. 
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“Dogmas  are  rigorously  carried  out  to  their  consequences. 
The  letter  of  Scripture  is  itself  turned  into  logic,  and  the 
divine  idea,  living  and  shapely  in  its  original  fonn,  is  drawn 
out  into  hard  and  unyielding  piojwsitions.  Nothing  is  more 
singular,  nor  in  a  sense  more  impressive,  than  the  daring 
alliance  thus  forced  between  logic  and  Scripture.  The 
thought  and  the  letter,  the  argument  and  the  fact,  are  in- 
wrought.  This  identification  of  Scrijdure  with  its  own 
forms  of  thinking  was  the  very  essence  of  Puritanism  and 
gave  it  something  of  its  marvelous  success  in  an  age  when 
argument  was  strong  and  criticism  weak.  To  do  justice 
to  Puritanism,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  did  not  only 
bring  its  ideas  to  Scripture,  but  supposed  that  it  found 
them  there.  .  .  Calvinism  was  only  Christianity  reduced  to  a 
system.  .  .  Calvinian  si)eculation  lias  always  this  true  ele¬ 
ment  of  sublimity  in  it.  It  soars  directly  to  the  throne  of 
(iod,  and  seeks  to  chain  all  its  deductions  to  that  supreme 
height.  But  it  fails  to  realize  how  far  men’s  best  thoughts 
are  below  this  height  and  how  much  human  weakness  and 
error  must  mingle  in  the  loftiest  efforts  to  compass  and  set 
forth  divine  truth.  .  .  It  barely  recognizes  even  now  in  the 
sphere  of  theology  that  truth  is  not  all  on  one  side.  It 
still  looks  with  jealousy  on  that  more  tolei-ant  spirit,  both 
of  faith  and  of  criticism,  which  labours  to  distinguish  the 
essential  from  the  accidental,  and  so  to  penetrate  and  sift 
all  systems  as  to  lay  bare  the  multiplied  intluenees  of  time, 
place,  and  ehai’acter,  which  have  mingled  in  their  produc¬ 
tion,  and  stamped  and  coloured  them  with  their  own  impress 
and  hue. 

.Mso  among  the  leaders  of  the  Independents,  later,  there 
were  the  ivjn’esentatives  of  the  .strictest  kind  of  (hilvinism. 
Cromwell  complained  in  Parliament  that  Bishop  Xeile  of 
Winclu'.ster  gave  countenance  to  divines  who  preached 
.Arminianism.*  .John  Owen,  a  strong  Congregationalist,  de¬ 
fended  Calvini.sm  in  most  radical  terms:  C(h1  had  settled  the 
fate  of  the  rcjirobates  from  all  eteiaiity,  without  regal'd 
either  to  their  unbelief  or  their  imiienitence.  To  say  that 

° Rational  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  England, 
vol.  1,  66ff. 

♦Hunt  I,  149. 
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Christ  died  for  all,  means  in  reality  that  He  died  for  none. 
An  atonement  as  a  price  for  all,  and  yet  effectually  applied 
to  none,  is  a  price  not  paid.  As  one  of  the  worst  heresies 
of  Arminianism,  Owen  pointed  to  the  belief  that  even  pag¬ 
ans  who  had  never  heard  the  Gospel  might  be  saved.  He 
admitted  that  pagans  who  had  made  endeavors  after  an 
upright  life,  had  t<heir  reward  here  in  outward  prosperity 
or  peace  of  mind.  They  may  also  have  a  reward  hereafter 
in  a  diminution  of  the  degrees  of  their  torments.  But  they 
cannot  be  out  of  torments  (entirely),  for  by  nature  they 
were  corrupt  and  (therefore)  from  all  ete>‘nity  (tliey  wei’e) 
children  of  wrath. t 

II. 

First  steps  in  the  Direction  of  Arminianism. 

James  II  (1685-88),  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  grew 
indifferent  to  the  specific  points  of  emphasis  in  strict  Cal¬ 
vinism,  The  Calvinian  insistanee  u])on  the  point  that  the 
temporal  ruler  cannot  be  the  head  of  the  Church  made  the 
kings  of  England  suspicious  of  high  Calvinism.  It  was  this 
political  opposition  to  Calvinism  that  first  opened  the  gate 
for  the  entrance  of  Arminianism  into  England,  although 
the  expression  of  this  opposition  was  at  first  only  sporadic. 
Richard  Montague  defended  Arminianism  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  two  books  which  he  wrote  tigainst 
those  who  believed  that  faith,  onc-e  possessed,  can  never  be 
lost.!  It  was  strongly  opposed  especially  by  Carleton,  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  Dort,  who  would  not  admit  that  the  denial  of  Peter 
had  been  a  real  fall:  “A  Christian  cannot  fall  totally  and 
finally”.  The  appeal  was  to  Augustine  who  was  declared  to 
have  made  a  great  difference  between  those  who  are  re¬ 
generated  and  justified  only  sacramentally,  and  those  who 
have  had  this  experience  according  to  God’s  election.  Read 
the  details  of  this  discussion  by  Hunt  (I,  154), 

Arminianism  was  soon  on  the  increase.  The  story  is  told 
that  Bishop  Morley,  who  survived  the  Restoration,  once  was 

fDisplay  of  Arminianism,  (pp,  256-260). 

fA  Gagg  for  the  New  Gospel,  and  Appello  Caesarem.  Cf.  J. 
Hunt,  I,  151. 
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asked  “what  the  Arminians  held”  (as  to  tenets  and  opin¬ 
ions),  and  he  answered  that  “thej"  held  all  the  best  bishop¬ 
rics  and  deaneries  in  England  ”.§ 

Even  a  high  churchman,  such  as  Archbisihop  Laud,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  theories  of  the  episcopacy  the  doctrines  of 
Amiinius.U  It  may  seem  strange  that  Laud,  at  the  head  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  should  have  created  a  gateway 
through  which  Arminianism  came  in  and  was  strengthened 
in  England.  The  immediate  cause  for  it  was,  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  his  and  the  crown’s  opposition  to  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Presbyterians.  It  was  this  turn  in  the  political  de- 
velopement  of  England  that  gave  to  the  theology  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  early  day  a  liberal  tendency. 
Doctrinally  there  is  no  real  inconsistency  in  this,  when  we 
remember  that  Rome  also  is  .semi-Pelagian  and  has  been  op¬ 
posed  to  predestination  in  any  form.  Laud  promoted  his 
cau.se  by  favoring  those  who  were  anti-Calvinistic,  and  by 
passing  injunctions  forbidding  the  clergy  to  preach  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  predestination.  On  the  surface  this 
seemed  to  be  just  a  political  measure.  But  Laud  was  a 
consistent  Arminian.  On  the  Bible,  for  instance,  he  offered 
this  thought,  whicJi  had  been  defended  so  strongly  by  the 
followers  of  Arminius  in  Holland:  “We  must  distinguish 
between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Scriptures.  Before 
Scripture  was  written — that  is  before  it  was  Scripture — it 
was  God’s  Word”.£ 

In  the  controversy  with  some  of  the  Independents  over  the 
article  on  baptism,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Westminster 
Confession,  the  Arminians  did  not  hesitate  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  favor  of  baptizing  infants.  They  took  the  position 
that  all  are  redeemed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  children 

§Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  I,  P.  124. 

IIRead  in  this  connection  critically  the  brilliant  review  of 
“Anglicanism”  by  J.  Tulloch,  “Rational  Thought  and  Christian 
Philosophy”  I,  pp.  37-64.  Schaff  remarks:  “The  distinctive 
Arminian  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  free-will  and  predestination 
have  been  extensively  adopted  in  the  Episcopal  Church  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  P’  (Creeds,  I,  p.  516).  Cf.  Tulloch,  p.  64.) 

£Cf.  Hunt,  I,  169,  170;  cf.  II,  141.  The  writer  has  prepared 
a  large  discussion  of  this  pro'blem  under  the  superscription:  The 
Theology  of  the  ‘Inner  Light’,  shortly  to  appear  as  a  .special 
chapter  in  a  History  of  Christian  Thought. 
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also  should  receive  the  seal  of  the  covenant  of  redeint)tion. 
If  they  did  not  keep  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  the 
blame  rested  with  them.  This  was  in  harmony  with  what 
the  Aminians  in  Holland  had  been  emphasizing. 

John  Goodwin  (d.  1665),  an  Independent,  renounced  de¬ 
cidedly  the  specific  dogmas  of  Calvin.  The  problem  of 
Scripture  interpretation  was  much  u])on  his  mind.  He 
wanted  to  stand  ui)on  the  Scriptures,  but  insisted  that  in 
many  of  the  Calvinian  points  of  emphasis  these  were  mis¬ 
interpreted  :  for  instance  when  the  Presbyterians  found  their 
foi-m  of  government  taught  in  the  Bible;  or  when  the  min¬ 
isters  quoted  the  Scriptures  as  commanding  that  heretics, 
blasphemers  and  idolatoiN  were  to  be  put  to  death;  or  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  spoken  of  as  expressly 
taught  in  Scripture  or  by  the  Word  of  God  without  further 
qualification  of  that  term.  Hunt  quotes  him  as  follows,  (I, 
263)  :  The  true  and  proper  foundation  is  not  ink  and 
paper,  not  any  Ijook  or  books,  not  writing  or  writings 
whatsoever,  whether  translations  or  originals,  but  that  sub¬ 
stance  of  matter,  those  glorious  counsels  of  God  concerning 
the  salvation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  which  are  indeed 
represented  and  declared  both  in  the  translations  and  the 
originals,  but  are  distinct  from  both.  .  .  The  Word  of  God 
had  a  beginning  and  was  extant  in  the  world,  nay,  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men  before  there  was  any  copy  of 
the  Word  extant  in  writing,  either  in  the  one  language  or 
the  other.”  “Moses,”  he  continued,  “was  the  first  penman 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  Word  was  from  the  beginning. 
.  .  .  Matthew,  the  first  penman  of  the  New  Testament,  did 
not  write  till  eight  years  after  the  ascension,  but  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  Religion  were  long  before 
that.”  In  a  writing  Sion  College  Visited,  he  said,  “that 
Jesus  Christ  and  not  the  Scriptures,  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Religion”.  The  question  as  to  whether  pagans 
may  be  saved  was  much  discussed  in  that  day.  On  this, 
Goodwin  expressed  himself  in  a  paper,  the  Pagan* s  Debt 
and  Dowry,  in  these  words:  The  Scriptures  intimate  that 
there  is  a  capacity  in  all  men,  by  the  light  of  nature  to 
know  that  some  atonement  has  been  made  for  sin.  St.  Paul 
declares  that  they  have  heard  the  Gospel  who  have  heard 
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that  sound  which  j^oes  out  day  and  ni^ht  from  the  heavens 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  In  all  ages  there  have  been 
grains  of  seeds  of  piety  in  men’s  hearts.  What  men  have 
actually  known  in  the  light  of  nature  is  considerable,  but 
not  to  be  measured  by  what  they  might  know”.  Ex¬ 
pressions  like  the.se  are  interesting,  because  they  show  that 
a  mildly  lil>eralized  theology  had  entered  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  They  also  illustrate  the  fact  to  which 
we  have  referred,  that  Arminianism  was  not  just  a  dog¬ 
matic  theory  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  that  it 
was  a  state  of  mind  and  a  '‘method  of  religious  inquiry.” 
Many  Arminians  have  been  known  for  fostering  Biblical 
criticism  and  an  unbiased  exegesis. 

In  the  study  of  the  rise  of  Arminianism  in  England  the 
name  and  theology  of  Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691)  ought 
not  be  pas.sed  by  although  he  was  not  really  an  Arminian. 
However,  in  Baxter’s  independency  of  theological  inquiry 
there  was  the  unconscious  courting  of  the  Arminian  attitude 
of  mind.  We  know  him  as  a  theologian  of  ferv’ent  piety, 
especially  as  the  author  of  The  Saints"  Everlasting  Rest 
(1649)  and  of  a  large  devotional  literature.  His  biographer, 
Wm.  Orme.  who  enumerates  his  publications  under  168 
titles,  published  in  1830  his  practical  works  in  23  volumes; 
these  were  republi.shed  by  H.  Rogers  in  4  volumes  in  1868. 
His  political,  historical,  ethical  and  philosophical  works  have 
never  been  ])rinted.  Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  of  much 
learning  and  ingenuity.  He  had  developed  a  mediating  sys¬ 
tem  of  theology,  which  came  to  be  known  as  “Baxterian- 
i.sm”.  It  was  a  theolc^’^  which — much  like  Pietism  in 
Germany — furnished  foundations  for  his  type  of  ardent 
piety,  but  which  after  him,  through  the  independency  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  the  whole  attitude  of  mind,  contributed  to  break¬ 
ing  down  the  forms  of  doctrine  and  polity  in  which  con¬ 
servative  theology  in  England  had  been  aiming  to  preserve 
the  positive  contents  of  Christian  teaching.  The  following 
observation  guides  us — a  statement  of  A.  H.  Newman  in  his 
long  and  comprehensive  article  on  English  Theology  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  in  Hauck’s  PRE,  vol.  XXIII,  p.  401: 
“Under  the  influence  of  Socinianism  and  Deism,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  congregations  of  England  during  the  Eighteenth 
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Century,  that  had  eome  fi’oin  under  the  influenee  of  Baxter, 
landed  almost  all  in  anti-ti-initarian  1  racks  of  thou»:ht  and, 
after  1800,  even  began  to  call  themselves  rnitarian”.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  observation.  It  reminds  of  a  similar 
developement  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  German  ‘‘Pietism” 
was  much  like  “Baxterianism”.  It  was  a  needed  reaction 
to  the  intellectualism  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  the  oiThodoxism  of  its  day.  But  in  its  theology  it 
paved  the  waj^  for  the  Rationalism  that  was  coming.  It  is 
told  that  John  Salomo  Semler,  the  rationalist,  was  a  pietist 
who  conducted  family  devotions  with  much  fervor.  AVhy 
is  it  that  movements  which  are  necessary  and  good  in  them¬ 
selves  offer  the  impulses  for  developements  to  be  deplored? 
In  the  case  of  Pietism,  the  History  of  Doctrine  has  given 
the  reason.  The  degeneration  of  Baxterianism  into  Uni- 
tarianism  (“Arianism”)  also  has  its  explanation. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  theology  of  Baxter  that  would 
not  do  honor  to  his  piety  and  that  was  not  consistent  with 
the  ardor  of  his  truly  religious  interest.  His  motto  was  that 
familiar  and  attracting  remark  of  Rupert  Meldenius,  a 
pupil  of  John  Arnd:  ‘‘In  essentials  unity,  in  non-essentials 
liberty,  in  everything  charity.”® 

Among  the  necessaries  in  which  there  should  be  unity  in 
the  ohurch,  Baxter  counted  the  recognition  of  the  sui)er- 
natural.  In  his  writing  on  the  “Evidences”  for  the  truth 


°In  necessariis  unitas,  in  non  necessariis  libertas,  in  omnibus 
caritaa.  This  statement  sounds  so  well  that  most  people  will  dis¬ 
like  any  endeavor  at  criticism.  But  there  are  two  questions  that 
must  here  be  asked:  (1)  Is  it  not  possible  to  confound  “non- 
essentials”  with  matters  in  the  periphery  of  a  vital  problem,  that 
have,  after  all,  a  determining  influence  upon  the  essentials? 
And  (2)  while  we  will  insist,  of  course,  that  the  needed  criticism 
of  error  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  has  it  not  often 
been  the  case  that  this  'Christian  “charity”  degenerated  into  the 
absence  of  a  positiveness  in  the  testimony  for  a  truth  that 
cannot  be  sacrificed?  It  is  to  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  many 
very  ardent  advocates  of  truth  have  overdone  it  in  insisting  upon 
unity  in  matters  that  in  reality  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
fundamentals  of  the  Faith.  Reconciliation  of  the  contending 
factors  in  the  Church  was  the  aim  of  his  theological  writings. 
Among  the  special  works  of  this  group  were  his  Methodus  The- 
ologiae  and  Catholic  Theology.  G.  P.  Fi.sher,  the  well-known 
author  of  a  History  of  Doctrine,  has  given  an  elaborate  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Baxter’s  teachings  in  two  articles  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  (vol.  IX,  pp.  135  ff.  and  300ff.) 
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of  Christianity  he  points  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture  that 
miracles  were  wrought  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
At  the  same  time  he  emphasized  that  man  should  not  rely 
alone  upon  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  but  accept  reason 
also  as  the  gift  of  God  even  if  reason  has  to  be  rectified, 
purified,  illuminated.  This  is  true,  of  coure.  He  eliminated 
from  his  conception  of  faith  the  idea  of  implicit  trust  with¬ 
out  proper  evidence.  The  truth  of  Christianity,  in  the  end, 
must  rest  upon  an  “adjective  cause”  which  we  have  in  the 
“evidence  itself”  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  To  see 
right,  however,  the  Spirit’s  illumination  is  needed.  A  great 
j)art  of  our  sanctification  consists  in  the  rectifying  of  our 
reason.  The  grace  which  we  have  received  may  be  measured 
by  the  degree  of  sanctified  reason  which  we  possess.  This 
is  all  correct,  and  we  know  how  this  was  meant  by  Baxter. 
But  this  proving  of  Christianity  by  the  “Evidences”,  in 
which  his  age  did  so  much,  is  a  two-edged  weapon.  It  may 
prove  the  point  to  some  minds,  but  it  may  also  pave  the  way 
for  a  Rationalism  which  Baxter  would  have  refused  to  fol¬ 
low.  He  speaks  of  Christians  as  being  the  most  rational 
men.* 

It  was  only  natural  that  a  prolific  writer  such  as  Baxter 
should  have  dealt  also  with  the  Calvinian  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination.  Here  also  he  mediated.  He  reconciled  himself 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  because  of  the  state¬ 
ments  incorporated  therein  that  Christ  had  died  for  all  men. 
He  thought  that  this  statement  relieved  him  from  preaching 
a  divine  reprobation.  At  the  same  time  he  and  the  Bax- 
terians  claimed  certain  fruits  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  the 
elect  exclusively:  the  grace  of  a  true  faith,  repentance  and 
the  higher  Christian  life,  the  peace  of  conscience,  inner  af¬ 
filiation  with  the  Church  as  the  congregation  of  believers, 
the  hope  and  assurance  of  eternal  life,  justification  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  glorification  of  soul  and  body  in  the 
resurrection.  Baxter  and  his  followers  believed  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  fruits  of  the  death  of  Christ  were  few. 
As  to  the  rest  of  mankind  they  would  speak  of  a  divine 

*The  reference  here  is  to  ceitain  chapters  in  The  Saints’ 
Everlasting  Rest,  to  the  End  of  the  Doctrinal  Controversy,  The 
Unreasonableness  of  infidelity.  More  Reasons  for  the  Christian 
Religion,  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended-  Cf'.  Hunt,  I,  271-277. 
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repro})ation  only  l)eeause  of  the  unbelief  and  impenitence 
foreseen.  This  position,  if  it  meant  anythino;  at  all,  was  a 
subversion  of  the  first  principles  of  (Calvinism.* 

III. 

The  Rationalizing  Trait  of  Arminiani.sm  in 
Decided  Expression. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  (d.  1667)  was  an  outspoken 
Arminian.t  Hunt:  “There  are  but  few  doctrines,  on 
which  Taylor’s  views  would  not  exclude  him  from 
the  common  i)ale  of  the  orthodox  in  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  Ohristians.  of  whatever  sect  or  ])arty” 
(p.  334).  Still  he  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  mem- 
per  of  the  “Rational  Theology  grou])”  (see  below).  He 
lived  before  their  time. 

In  his  Libertif  of  Prophesifing  (1647)  he  advocated  toler¬ 
ance.  He  was  opposed  to  the  sharp  theological  definitions 
in  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  especially  to  the 
“damnatory  phrases”  of  the  latter,  j:  He  insisted  that  errors 
of  understanding  are  not  “heresy”;  heresy  is  a  matter  of 
the  will  and  not  of  the  intellect  (386ff.).  He  speaks  of  the 
“Catholics”  as  a  t)arty,  who  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
determine  what  was  heresy  and  what  was  not.  It  was  the 
general  councils  that  created  hei*etics,  he  said,  but  councils 
are  not  infallible,  they  have  contradicted  one  another 
(401tf.).  The  uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures 
should  make  men  tolerant.  Here  he,  with  many  others, 
voiced  a  growing  feeling  of  his  age  in  reacting  against  the 
persecuting  methods  of  the  state  under  infiuence  of  the 
ruling  church  parties.  The  history  of  England  in  the  17th 
century  is  marked  by  a  very  genei’al  discussion  of  the 
“liberty  of  conscience. ”§ 

♦See  “The  Denominational  Reason  Why,”  etc.  (London, 
1853),  Hunt,  I,  265;  Hauck’s  PRE,  II,  488fF.;  cf.  the  New  Schaff- 
Herzog. 

fSee  the  complete  sketch  of  his  life  and  work  by  John 
Tulloch,  Rational  Theology,  I,  pp.  344-410.  Cf.  J.  Hunt,  I,  334- 
3G0,  also  Fi.sher's  History  of  Doctrine,  p.  364f. 

JTulloch,  I,  372ff. 

§See  the  tables  of  contents  in  the  volumes  of  J.  Hunt. 
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It  was  especially  in  his  expression  on  such  subjects  as 
Original  Sin.  Regeneration,  Grace  and  Good  Works,  that  he 
hibelltHi  himself  as  an  advocate  of  Arminian  opinions.  On 
thCvSe  subjects  he  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  an  outspoken 
opponent  of  Augustine  as  well  as  of  Calvin.  Although  a 
bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  can  rely  neither  upon  apostolic,  nor  later,  traditions 
to  be  infallible.  The  moralistic  trait  is  conspicuous  in  his 
writings.  Hunt:  “He  sets  a  higher  value  on  a  good  life 
than  on  an  orthodox  creed.  He  estimates  every  doctrine 
by  its  capacity  to  do  men  good.  Religion  was  meant  to 
make  us  more  just  and  more  merciful,  and  it  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  rejection  of  any  doctrine  if  it  does  not  serve 
that  object.  We  may  then  conclude  that  it  is  not  sound”, 
(I,  341).  The  trouble  with  words  like  these  is  that  an 
historic  system  of  sane  doctrine  is  estimated  with  the  bias 
of  the  rationalist  who  fails  to  account  for  the  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  forces  in  the  creedal  statements  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  to  which  he  is  opposed,  and,  in  addition,  fails  to  ex- 
])lain  the  temporary"  shortcomings  of  such  a  religion  by  the 
individual  representatives  as  men  of  their  own  peculiar 
temper,  time  and  civilization. 

John  Milton  (d.  1674),  the  friend  of  Hugo  Grotius  and 
many  of  the  original  thinkers  in  that  day,  had  naturally 
the  Arminian  attitude  of  mind.  In  an  “Apology”  he  de¬ 
fended  the  Remonstrants  against  Svmectymnuus.  [This  pe¬ 
culiar  title  for  a  Imok  was  a  word  formed  from  the  initial 
lettei's  of  the  names  of  the  authors:  Stephen  Marshall, 
Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and 
Wm.  Spurstow.]  His  independence  of  mind  had  already 
appeared  when  he  was  a  student  in  Cambridge  about  1625. 
In  a  tract  on  education,  1644,  he  denounced  the  traditionary 
scholastic  methods  as  “an  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and 
brambles.”  There  was  reason  for  such  language  when  we 
learn  that  themes  such  as  the  following  were  discussed: 
“The  music  of  the  .spheres”,  “whether  day  or  night  is  more 
excellent”,  “whether  there  are  not  partial  forms  of  an 
animal  in  addition  to  the  whole”,  “how  many  angels  can 
find  place  on  the  point  of  a  needle.”  He  was  a  relentless 
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oi)i)onent  ot'  force  in  matters  of  relioion.  On  subjects  such 
as  the  Trinity,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father,  i)er- 
sonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  predestination,  he  favored  the 
Arniinian  ways  of  expression  and  often  even  spoke  as  if 
in  harmony  with  rnitarians  and  Arians.  But  he  held  to 
Bible  revelation  as  the  source  of  relif?ious  knowledge.^ 

IV. 

The  “Calixtinian”  Trait  in  Arminianism. 

A  study  of  the  later  development  of  “Arminianism  in 
Holland  ”£  shows  the  general  interest  of  the  17th  century 
in  the  distinction  between  fundamental  and  non-funda¬ 
mental  articles  of  Christian  belief.  The  so-called  “syncre- 
tistic  controversies”  in  Germany,  with  George  Calixtus  of 
the  Helmstedt  university  in  the  centre,  revolved  about  that 
distinetion.il 

A  man  of  Arminian  tendencies  who  came  with  a  publica¬ 
tion  for  England  on  that  same  subject  was  Edward  Stilling- 
fleet  (later  Bishop  of  Worcester,  d.  1699).  We  may  con¬ 
dense  the  long  title  of  this  writing  into  the  words  of  his 
biographer  J.  Tulloch,°  and  call  it  The  Irenicum  of  a  Com¬ 
prehensive  Church.  The  book  which  appeared  on  the  eve 
of  the  Restoration  (1659)  and  was  reprinted  three  years 
later  (1662),  the  year  in  which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed,  was  an  appeal  for  confe.ssional  peace.  He  explains 
Christianity  “as  a  religion  of  peace  and  tolerance”.  The 
design  of  Christ  was  “to  ease  men  of  their  former  burdens 
and  not  to  lay  on  more.”  “What  possible  reason  can  be 
assigned  or  given  why  such  things  should  not  be  sufficient 
for  communion  with  a  church,  which  are  sufficient  for 
eternal  salvation?”  “What  ground  can  there  be  why  Chris- 

UPRE,  XIII,  78;;  cf.  NSH;  also  Tulloch,  II,  16f. 

£Comp.  our  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Review,  volume  XXVI,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1928,  p.  104;  cf. 
J.  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology,  I,  pp.  26  and  34f. 

II  See  the  articles  by  P.  Tschackert,  Syncretismus  and  Syn- 
kretische  Streitigkeiten  in  the  PRE,  vol.  XIX,  239-62;  cf.  the 
NSH;  also  J.  L.  Neve,  The  Lutherans  in  the  Movements  for 
Church  Union,  pp.  81-109;  especially,  also,  O.  Ritschl,  Dogmen- 
geschichte  des  Protestantismus,  1927,  vol.  IV,  231-473. 

“In  Rational  Theology,  I,  pp.  411-463;  cf.  J.  Hunt,  I,  135ff.; 
also  Fisher,  p.  365. 
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tians  should  not  stand  upon  the  same  terms  now  which  they 
did  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  apostles?  Was  not  re¬ 
ligion  sufficiently  guarded  and  fenced  in  hy  Him?  The 
fiiand  commission  the  ai)Ostles  were  sent  out  with,  was  only 
to  teach  what  Christ  had  commanded  them, — not  the  least 
intimation  of  any  power  <jiven  them  to  impose  or  to  require 
any  thin»  beyond  what  He  himself  had  spoken  to  them  or 
they  were  directed  to  by  the  immediate  jjuidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.” 

In  these  utterances  of  Stillinj^fleet  we  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  differences  touching  doctrine  and  those  regarding 
church  polity.  Both  are  not  of  the  same  significance  in  a 
History  of  Doctrine.  On  the  church  polity  question  the 
whole  situation  in  England  (conflict  between  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians  and  Independents;  Conformists  and  Non¬ 
conformists)  added  a  difficulty  that  has  not  existed  upon 
the  continent.  Stillingfleet  refers  to  this  when  he  remarks 
of  “an  unhappy  controversy  to  us  in  England,  if  ever  there 
were  any  in  the  world.* 

As  far  as  matters  of  doctrine  are  concerned  it  must  be 
icmarked  that,  indeed,  much  in  this  Irenicnm  of  Stilling- 
Hect  reminds  us  of  the  positions  of  Calixtus  in  his  distinc¬ 
tion  between  fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals.  This  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  studied  in  the  details  of  its  problems, 
historically  and  practically,  before  it  is  i)ossible  to  arrive  at 
sane  conclusions.  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  the 


*It  is  here  where  we  observe  an  interesting  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Lutheran  ami  the  Reformed  church  family.  The 
Lutherans  mention  only  two  things  as  constituting  the  special 
work  of  the  Church:  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  ami  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  sacraments.  The  government  of  the  Chuioh 
(regimen  ecclesiae),  although  a  needed  interest,  is  not  a  co¬ 
ordinated  tertium  quid  (cf.  Augsburg  Confession  V  and  XXVIII), 
The  churches  under  the  influence  of  Calvin  have  laid  more  stress 
upon  church  government  as  de  jure  divino  appointment,  (Cf.  the 
Belgic  Confession,  XXX;  the  Westminster  Confession,  XXL)  In 
Kngland  the  church  government  question  became  an  especially 
aggravated  problem  because  over  against  the  watchword  of  the 
.Anglican  Church,  “no  bishop,  no  king”,  the  Puritans  and  Inde¬ 
pendents  established  themselves  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  can  recognize  only  an  eccl€sia.stical,  or  rather  a 
spiritual  rulership.  There  has  been  a  large  literature  in  England 
on  the  subject.  For  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  problem,  see 
Henry  A.  Clark,  History  of  English  Nonconformity,  2  vols., 
1911-13. 
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awful  intolerance  of  that  age,  coupled  with  pci*secution 
without  end,  as  had  been  the  case  in  England  up  to  the 
“Toleration  Act”  of  1689,  justified  the  plea  for  an  “Ireni- 
cum.”  But  as  to  the  correctness  of  Stillingfleet ’s  argu¬ 
mentation  for  church  union  on  the  basis  of  recognizing  the 
“fundamentals”  and  ignoring  “non-fundamentals”,  much  is 
to  be  considered  that  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  his 
proposition.  Is  it  always  possible  to  force  a  mutual  recog¬ 
nition  of  doctrinally  differing  churches  or  tendencies  in  the 
church  by  dismissing  Ihe  matters  of  disagreement  as  non- 
fundamentai  and  non-essential?  While  lying  in  the 
periphery  they  may  have  a  determining  and  qualifying 
effect  on  the  things  in  the  centre.  See  the  footnote,  ante 
no.  Stillingfleet  asks:  “What  ground  can  there  be  why 
Christians  should  not  stand  upon  the  same  terms  now  which 
they  did  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  apo.stles?”  But  has 
the  Church  not  learned  ver>"  essential  things  since  the  days 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles?  Calixtus  wanted  to  unite  all 
churches  upon  the  Apostles  Creed.  Schaff  remarked:  “It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  very  simplicity  and  brevity  of 
this  creed,  which  so  admirably  adapts  it  for  all  classes  of 
Christians  and  for  public  woi*ship,  make  it  insufficient  as  a 
regulator  of  public  doctrine  for  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
theological  knowledge.”!  Surely,  the  Church  hns  grown 
in  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  A  creed,  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  today,  must  contain  statements  on  mattei*s  on  which 
the  phrases  of  the  Apostles  Creed  have  received  different 
interpretations  by  the  various  denominations  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  To  make  the  Apostles’  Creed  the  basis  on  which  to 
unite  the  denominations  would  be  equal  to  compelling  grown 
and  matured  men  again  to  return  to  the  state  of  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  child. 

Note  1 . :  This  is  a  matter  that  must  be  studied  in  the 
details  of  its  pi-oblems,  historically  and  practically,  before  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  sane  conclusions.  Nobody  can  write 
against  his  own  convictions.  A  fair  reader  will  pardon  the 
writer  for  referring  once  more  to  his  above  mentioned  book, 
The  Lutherans  in  the  Movements  for  Church  IJnion.X  He 


fCreeds  of  Christendom,  I,  16. 

JLutheran  Publication  House,  Philadelphia. 
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calls  particular  attention  to  chapter  IV,  on  Calixtus  and  the 
Syncretistic  movement  in  Germany,  and  in  this  chapter  to 
the  section  on  the  “Apostles  Creed  and  later  Creeds  or  Re¬ 
ligion  as  an  Opposite  to  Theology,”  pp.  89ff;  also  to  the 
discussion  under  the  superscription  “Calixtus  Failed  to  Ap¬ 
preciate  the  Reformation,”  pp.  lOlf. ;  also  to  the  section 
“Jena  vei*sus  Wittenberg,”  pp.  105ff.  Compare,  also,  pp. 
149ff.  on  “Objective  truth  opposeil  to  its  Subjective  Con¬ 
ception,”  and  pp.  153ff.  on  “Scripture  versus  Creed.” 

Note  2. :  In  this  connection  we  should  also  make  mention 
of  the  life-work  of  John  Durie  (Duraeus),  a  Scotchman 
(died  1680),  who  .spent  fully  fifty  years  of  untiring  activity 
in  England,  and  chiefly  on  the  continent,  (Germany)  in  the 
futile  task  of  reconciling  in  the  manner  of  Calixtus  the  dif- 
ferenee  of  opinion  between  the  “Syncretists”  and  the  con¬ 
fessional  Lutherans.  The  writer  has  a  brief  review  on  this 
remarkable  man  in  his  book  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note  (pp.  70ff.).  As  to  further  literature  on  “John  Durie” 
see  Hauok’s  PRE,  V,  92ff.,  and  the  same  article  in  the 
NSH ;  also  the  Dictionary  of  World  Biography,  ed.  by  Leslie 
Stephen  (Vol.  XVI,  pp.  261ff.).  Here  is  an  account  of  all 
his  writings  on  “Irenies”,  about  fifty  in  number.  Cf.  0. 
Ritsehl,  DG,  des  Protest nntismus,  IV,  264,  266ff.,  333, 
349,  450. 

V. 

Rational  Theol6g>' 

This  is  a  name  that  was  given  to  the  common  endeavors  of 
a  group  of  men  who  in  that  early  day,  about  the  civil  war, 
stressed  the  importance  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion. 
Usually  three  men  are  mentioned,  who  were  closely  related 
to  each  other  as  friends:  Loi’d  Falkland,  John  Hales  and 
Wm.  Chillingworth.§ 

Tjord  Falkland  who  stood  in  the  center  may  be  character¬ 
ized  by  an  expression  such  as  this:  To  those  “who  follow 
their  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  God  will 

§John  Tulloch  has  covered  these  men  with  biographies,  an<i 
J.  Hunt  also  offers  many  observations. 
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either  give  grace  for  assistance  to  find  the  truth,  or  His 
pardon  if  they  miss  it.U 

John  Hales  had  been  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  address  ot'  Episcopius  and  of¬ 
fended  over  the  treatment  accorded  the  Remonstration.  Still 
it  cannot  be  proven  that  he,  at  that  time,  actually  turned 
against  Calvinism.*  However,  he  argued  vigorously  for  the 
claims  of  reason  in  the  interpi*etation  of  Scripture  and  the 
criticism  of  dogma.C  He  insisted  on  the  distinction  between 
dogmatic  and  religious  differences.  This  took  him  into  the 
argumentation  of  fundamentals  and  into  deliveries  on 
“heresy”  and  “schisms”  in  which  he  expressed  himself  like 
Calixtus,  the  Arminians  in  Holland  and  like  Stillingfleet.H 

William  Chillingworth,  the  most  prominent  theologian  in 
this  group,  was  “a  churchman  of  the  moderate  and  liberal 
class.  The  basis  of  belief  is  affirmed  by  him  to  be  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  truth  of  which  is  established  by  just  reasoning, 
with  the  full  right  of  private  judgment.  Charity  must  be 
used  with  regard  to  those  who  differ.®  These  men  and 
others  were  opi>osed  to  party  strife,  to  “Anglican  narrow¬ 
ness”  with  regard  to  usages  and  to  “Puritan  dogmatism.” 
All  may  be  called  Arminians.  They  marked  a  revival  in 
the  freedom  of  inquiry  which  had  characterized  early 
Protestantism.  They  favored  comprehensivene.ss,  inclusive¬ 
ness  and  stressed  the  inner,  Spiritual  side  of  Christianity  as 
contrasted  with  “conformity”  to  outward  institutions. 
They  were  liberal,  but  not  radical.  Many  of  these  men 
did  their  part  in  trimming  the  wings  of  the  overbearing 
Deists  and  “Freethinkers”. 

VI. 

Locke  and  Reasonableness  of  Christianity 

It  was  the  age  of  John  Locke  (1632-1704)  with  his  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  supremacy  of  human  rea.son,  with  the 

HTulloch,  I,  76ff. 

*The  remark:  “I  did  bid  John  Calvin  goodnight,”  quoted  by 
Fisher,  p.  363,  is  not  sufficiently  e.stablished.  See  TuUoch,  1,  190. 

liHunt,  I,  370. 

IITulloch,  I,  228,  232;  Hunt,  1,  369,  373,  374,  466. 

"Tulloch,  I,  323-36;  II,  2-5;  Hunt,  I,  212,  359,  374,  377f. 
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thoujifhts  expressed  in  his  “Letters  on  Toleration”  and 
with  his  demand  for  a  comprehensive  Church.  Locke  aimed 
to  show  in  his  famous  Essay  Concemmg  Human  Under¬ 
standing  and  in  other  writings  that  religious  conviction 
as  well  as  any  other  knowledge  is  subject  to  criticism.  Re¬ 
ligion  must  be  reasonable,  at  least  it  cannot  contain  any¬ 
thing  that  is  against  reason.*  But  men  are  bound  to 
differ  as  to  whether  certain  religious  views  are  reasonable. 
He  refused  to  recognize  religion  as  based  upon  “innate 
ideas”  which,  because  given  by  God,  can  claim  to  be  in¬ 
contestable.  The  mind  of  man  is  a  blank,  and  convictions, 
also  religious  convictions,  arise  from  impressions  received  by 
sensation  and  combined  by  the  mind  into  ideas.  The  re¬ 
ligious  views,  convictions  and  creeds  of  individuals  and 
churches,  are  therefore  of  a  differing  nature,  and  on  that 
account,  subject  to  criticism.  The  Church,  therefore,  should 
bo  inclusive,  comprehensive  and  tolerant  of  all  religious 
views.  It  was  with  these  thoughts  that  John  Locke  aided 
and  encouraged  both  the  men  of  “Rational  Theology”  and 
the  men  of  “Confessional  Jrenies”.  Of  his  encouragement  to 
the  deistic  movement  we  shall  speak  in  a  chapter  prepared 
for  a  History  of  Christian  Thought  A 

VII. 

Latitudinarians 

The  “Latitudinarians”,  partly  identical  with  the  men  of 
“Rational  Theolog>'”  and  supported  also  by  theologians 
of  the  “Cambridge  School,”  should  here  be  mentioned.  The 
term  ‘“men  of  latitude”  was  fastened  upon  all  of  a  broad 
and  mediating  type  who  were  opposed  to  the  church  polity 
of  the  Laudian  School  and  the  doctrinal  .strictness  of  the 
Puritans. 

Even  the  Socinians  (Cnitarians),  Deists  and  Atheists 
w'ere  frequently  called  by  that  term.  But  the  “Latitud¬ 
inarians”  with  their  liberal  views  of  varying  degree  were 
not  radicals  as  a  rule.  They  were  Arminians.  Against 
the  strict  Calvinism  they  preached  the  freedom  of  the  will 


*The  reference  is  to  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  1695. 
fPor  reading  w'e  refer  to  Fisher,  362ff.,  374;  Walker,  458f. 
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and  the  univei*sality  of  v('d(';nptioii  through  Christ.  They 
were  rationalists  in  this  that  they  were  convinced  that  in 
theolc^y  nothing  can  be  true  that  is  false  in  philosophy; 
that  the  results  of  science  must  be  recognized;  that  theology 
must  co-operate  with  philosophy;  that  the  masses  must  be 
held  to  the  Church  by  accomodation  policies. 

The  Latitudinarians  of  all  types  had  a  practical  way  of 
preaching.  Such  was  the  comment  on  them  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  himself  a  Latitudinarian :  “This  set  of  men  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  can  well  be  imagined  to  leforming  the 
way  of  preaching,  which  among  the  divines  of  England 
before  them  was  overrun  with  pedantry,  a  great  mixture 
of  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  ancient  writers  .... 
full  of  many  sajdngs  of  different  languages.”  Of  the  new 
preachers,  he  says:  “Their  style  was  clear,  plain,  and  short. 
They  gave  a  parai)hrase  of  their  text,  unless  wheie  great 
difficulties  required  a  more  copious  enlargement:  but  even 
then  they  cut  off  unnecessary  shows  of  learning  and  api)lied 
themselves  to  the  matter  in  which  they  opened  the  nature 
and  reasons  of  things  so  fully,  and  with  that  simplicity 
that  their  hearers  felt  an  instruction  of  another  sort  than 
had  commonly  been  observed  before,  so  that  they  became 
veiy  much  followed.  .  .  .”t 

As  prominent  representatives,  names  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  mentioned:  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Whiston,  Spencer; 
also  J.  Norris,  T.  Gale.  R.  Cumberland.  Archbishop  John 
Tillotson  (d.  1694),  prominent  as  a  preacher  (PRE,  XV, 
677,  56ff.),  may  be  taken  as  a  general  type  of  the  English 
Tiatitudinarians.  They  represented  a  remarkable  blending 
of  conservatism  with  rationalism.§  Some  lost  themselves  into 
i*adicalism,  as,  for  in.stance,  Burj%  who  declared  that  all 
Christian  doctrine  outside  of  repentance  and  faith  are  non- 
es.sentials.  ^ 

The  aim  of  the  Latitudinarians.  especiallj^  during  the 
yea  IN  between  1689  and  1699,  had  iMicn  to  mediate  betw'cen 

tQuoted  by  Fisher,  p.  367. 

§See  the  quotations  from  Tillotson’s  sermons  by  M’Giffert, 
ut  supra,  pp.  194ff. 

HCf.  his  Naked  Gospel,  1690;  followed  by  his  Latitudinarius 
Orthodoxus,  1697. 
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and  to  unite  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbj’terians  which 
stood  face  to  'face  in  hopeless  discord.  But  they  failed  and 
were  crushed  between  the  two  extremes.£  Tulloch,  alto¬ 
gether  too  ardent  in  his  advocacy  of  rationalism  and  liberal¬ 
ism  in  religion,  celebrates  the  men  of  this  type  as  “the 
true  authoi’s  of  our  modern  religious  liberty.”  Consider¬ 
ing  the  intolerance  on  the  i)art  of  both  of  their  ecclesiastical 
opponents  in  that  day,  there  may  be  truth  in  this  judg¬ 
ment.  But  to  the  historian  there  will  always  be  weight  in 
the  fact  that  Latitudinarianism,  the  .same  as  like  move¬ 
ments  on  the  continent,  soon  lost  itself  into  indifferent  ism 
and  thus  became  unproductive  in  theologj*.  In  a  general 
way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  movement, 
including  all  the  liberal  tendencies  that  we  have  been  study¬ 
ing  in  this  chapter,  together  with  the  “Cambridge  School.” 
must  be  looked  upon  as  precursory  to  the  “Broad  Church” 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  .such  men  as  S.  T.  Coleridge,  T.  Arnold,  Hare, 
Walkley,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  the  men  of  the  “Es.says  and 
Reviews,”  Conybeare  and  Colenso.  Of  this  development  we 
shall  hear  later. 


flCf.  Tulloch,  as  quoted  II,  1-5. 
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The  problem  of  the  ori{?in  of  reIi}?ion.  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  phase  of  the  problem  pertaininj?  to  the  orijyin 
of  monotheism,  has  confronted  and  ehallenwed  tlie  intellect 
of  some  of  the  world’s  "rcatest  scientists,  jihilosophers  and 
theologians.  Numerous  interpretations  have  been  blended 
and  crystallized  into  the  prevailing  manual  which  is  nre- 
sented  in  the  majority  of  college  and  university  textbooks 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  science,  philosojdiy,  psycholo{?>'. 
sociolo^^  and  reli^fion.  The  solution  to  which  we  refer  is 
also  propagated  by  the  secular  and  religious  press  and 
proclaimed  by  numerous  intellectuals  from  their  pulpits  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  world. 

The  Anthropological  Manual 

The  method  of  studying  prehistoric  religions  naturally 
differs  from  the  method  applicable  to  a  study  of  historic 
religions.  In  the  latter  ease  the  material  is  abundant;  in 
the  former,  exceedingly  meager.  However,  due  largely  to 
the  Comtian  and  Darwinian  investigations  and  conclusions, 
prehistoric  religion  has  been  reconst  meted  to  fit  in  with 
the  development  theory.  In  this  recouvstruction  process 
the  psychologist  and  the  anthropologist  have  been  working 
hand  in  hand.  The  former  has  contributed  his  doctrine  of 
the  psychological  unity  of  man  and  the  latter  rebuilds  for 
us  the  religion  of  primitive  man  “by  a  s;^Tnpathetic  stud\' 
of  the  mind  and  the  ways  of  modern  savages  and  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  by  constnictive  imagination  on  the  basis  of 
suoih.”* 

The  mile-stones  in  our  monoUheistic  quest  must  have  a 
beginning.  It  seems  that  at  least  four  distinct  anthrop¬ 
ological  origins  have  btum  contending  for  mile-stone  num- 
Ikt  one.  They  are  as  follows,  with  no  special  emphasis  on 


D.  M.  Edwards,  The  Philosophif  of  Religion,  p.  ‘>5. 
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the  order  of  i)resentatioii :  Mana,  j^hosts,  totemism,  and 
animism. 

Mana  is  a  Melanesian  term  which  is  used  to  designate  the 
savage’s  sense  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  impersonal  and 
mysterious  power.  This  mana  stage  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 
animistic  and  closely  related  to  magic.  The  power  of  a 
man  in  an  adventure,  the  deadly  work  of  a  speeding  arrow, 
and  the  cunning  of  an  animal  in  the  hunt,  are  all  due 
to  the  presence  of  mana.  The  awe  instilled  by  the  presence 
of  mana  in  inanimate  or  animate  objects  brought  a  form 
of  worship  from  the  heathen  heart.  He  was  in  the  presence 
of  .something  he  could  not  understand,  and  which  would 
affect  him  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Herbert  Spencer  made  ])opular  the  theory  that  primi¬ 
tive  religion  originated  from  the  worship  of  ancestoi*s, 
who  appeared  to  their  descendants  in  the  form  of  ghosts. 
The  world  of  the  deceased  was  a  mysterious  realm  quite 
beyond  the  investigation  and  control  of  the  living.  The 
opinion  that  one’s  departed  ancestors  were  still  in  need 
of  the  necessities  of  this  world  evoked  the  offering  to  them 
of  food,  drink,  slaves,  and,  in  the  ease  of  royalty,  court 
attendants.  This  supposedly  constituted  religion  for  the 
most  primitive  man. 

Then  some  authorities  contend  that  the  most  primitive 
form  of  religion  found  expre.ssion  in  totemism,  consisting 
in  the  wor.ship  of  some  natural  object  which  was  closely 
associated  with  the  tribal  deity.  Often  times  the  totem 
is  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe  in  the  form  of  some 
selected  species  of  animal  or  plant. 

Last  of  all,  the  general  belief  on  the  paii:  of  primitive 
man,  that,  as  he  had  a  si)irit,  so  inanimate  objects  about 
him,  .such  as  rocks,  brooks,  tret's  and  stars,  had  spirits, 
is  called  animism.  Man  predicated  of  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  his  own  personal  experience  by  the  criterion  of  anal¬ 
ogy.  And  so,  according  to  this  theory,  animism  either 
forms  a  basis  for  religion  or  is  it.self  a  nidiment  in  the 
first  stages  of  religious  development. 

Although  there  is  by  no  means  general  agreement  as  to 
a  proper  characterization  of,  and  nomenclature  for,  the 
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most  rudimentary  form  of  primitive  man’s  religion,  there 
is  unanimity  as  to  the  second  step,  which  is  designated 
fetishism.  The  word  fetish  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of 
the  Portuguese  feitico,  which  is  used  to  indicate  a  talisman, 
amulet,  charm  or  token  containing  a  spirit.  In  parts  of 
Africa  a  witch  doctor  may  make  a  fetish  and  give  it  to  one 
of  his  clients.  “When  such  objects  are  parts  of  an  animal, 
such  as  bones,  claws,  tail,  feet,  etc.,  or  of  vegetables,  they 
are  probably  thought  to  retain  something  of  the  power  of  the 
living  thing  to  which  they  belonged.”**  Even  a  human 
skull,  in  which  dwells  the  spirit  of  a  departed  friend,  may 
make  a  perfectly  respectable  fetish,  if  it  has  the  necessarj" 
pragmatic  qualities. 

The  anthropologists  tell  us  that  the  next  distinct  step 
forward  from  animism  in  primitive  religion  is  spiritism. 
The  fetishistic  spirit  transcends  the  natural  object  in  which 
a  portion  of  his  power  may  reside.  The  savage  thus  begins 
to  conceive  of  a  world  of  spirits,  both  free  and  embodied, 
about  him  who  can  at  any  moment  work  for  his  advantage 
or  disadvantage.  This  worship  of  many  spirits  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  polydaemonism. 

Gradually,  according  to  the  theory,  primitive  man,  in 
his  upward  striving,  proceeded  to  anthropomorphize  super¬ 
ior  spirits  until  he  had  raised  them  to  a  status  of  supermen 
— even  gods — ^who  dwelt  in  the  ethereal  spaces.  Not  being 
content  with  the  worship  of  the  unseen  and  largely  un¬ 
knowable,  he  tries  to  form  an  image  of  his  s])eeial  god  in 
wood,  clay,  or  stone.  Thus  we  have  the  development  of 
idolatrous  worship — each  idol  suggesting  to  the  worshiper 
the  spirit  of  power  and  authority  which  it  represented.  It 
was  then  ver\’  natural  for  the  savage  to  worship  the  idol 
itself  rather  than  the  god  symbolized. 

The  ethicization  of  these  deified  spirits  was  accomplished 
by  degrees.  The  anthropomorphizing  process  included  the 
predicating  of  the  morality  and  immorality  of  men  to  their 
gods.  Certain  virtues  were  attributable  to  certain  gods  and 
vices  to  others.  From  this  humanizing  of  the  gods  emerges 
mythology. 


**G.  A.  Barton,  The  Religion  of  the  World,  ]).  8. 
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All  this  time  man  has  lK‘en  searching  after  God  and 
from  polytheism  there  is  a  forward  step  to  henotheism — 
selecting  one  god  from  the  pantheon  for  special  honor,  or 
to  pantheism — reducing  all  the  gods  to  a  single  univei’sal 
substance.  At  last  the  human  race  is  ready  “through 
conscious  intelligent  reasoning,  and  an  unconscious  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  nature to  enter  the  holy  of  holies; 
the  upwaixl  striving  in  quest  of  truth  has  been  consummated 
upward  striving  in  quest  of  tnith  has  been  consummated 
by  the  discovery  of  monotheism.  Viewing  the  anthropo¬ 
logical  scheme  in  its  entirety,  we  see  the  evolution  of  re¬ 
ligion  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  conceptions,  from  the 
crude  to  the  refined,  from  the  unsatisfying  to  the  satisfy¬ 
ing.  ^lan  lias  discovered  God;  the  romantic  monotheistic 
quest  has  been  effected. 

Throughout  the  long  backwai'd  reaches  of  history  man 
has  been  trying  to  find  God,  and  only  of  late  years,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  has  detected,  and  decided  to  worship, 
one  God.  By  this  discovery  and  decision  on  the  part  of 
man,  he  has  broken  forth  from  the  continental  wilderness 
of  superstition  which  has  been  the  abode  of  the  human 
race  since  its  inception.  Humanitj’^  yielded  itself  to  a 
chaos  of  unreasonable  superstitions,  religious  crudities,  and 
Protean  idolatries,  but,  at  last,  has  wrought  out  a  mono¬ 
theistic  universe. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Anthropological  Manual 

The  first,  and  most  important,  indictment  we  bring 
against  the  anthropological  origin  of  religion  is  the  non¬ 
chalant  manner  in  which  all  Scripture  bearing  on  the  issue 
is  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  unscientific  and  unreliable 
legend.  In  scholarly  phraseology  we  are  told  that  the  Bible 
is  not  to  be  conceived  as  an  inspired  objective  revelation 
of  our  monotheistic  God,  but  only  as  a  man-made  book 
containing  some  meditations  on  the  subject  under  consider¬ 
ation  by  fallible  seekers  after  truth.  We  part  company 
with  the  anthropologists  on  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and, 
because  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  God-breathed — theop- 

***J.  F.  Clark,  Ten  Great  Religions,  Vol.  II,  p.  141. 
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neustos] — book  juid  that  tlio  prophi'ts  si)()ko  phcromcnoi  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.^  count  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  in  so 
far  as  it  touches  the  (juestion  at  issue,  the  determination 
ot‘  the  orij>:inal  primitive  relijrion  of  man,  to  be  superior 
in  importance  to  the  study  of  present  day  reliijion  amons^ 
savages  and  to  the  study  of  the  child  mind. 

Our  second  formal  charfie  against  the  proi)oncnts  of  the 
anthroi)olo{^ical  scheme  of  relijjious  develo|)mcnt  is  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  dominates  the  thinkinj?  of  those  who 
classify  and  exposit  the  material  discovered  bearinjr  on  the 
religion  of  primitive  man.  It  doi's  not  fall  within  the  s('0|)e 
of  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  evolu¬ 
tion  as  a  method  of  creation  and  development,  but  we  do 
object  to  it  being  the  controlling  i)urpose  it  appears  to  l)e 
in  the  statement:  “The  theory  of  evolution  has  led  us  to 
conceive  of  primitive  man  as  utterly  incapable  of  receiving 
and  retaining  the  highly  developed  ideas  which  primitive 
revelation  was  supposed  to  communicate  to  him.”§ 

This  evolutionary  inter])retation  teaches  that  man  dis¬ 
covers  the  etiological  (lod  ])y  a  perfectly  natural  pi’ocess. 
This  is  nly  an  outcome  of  the  tendency  in  many  sophistic¬ 
ated  circles  to  dispense  with  God  whei-e  there  is  an  orderly 
progress  of  phenomena,  “which  leads  to  the  ignoring  or 
denial  of  the  supematural  in  connection  with  the  gradually 
developing  religion  of  redem])tion.”* 

The  third  weakness  of  the  anthroj)ological  hypothesis  is 
that  history  and  reason,  apart  from  continual  and  increas¬ 
ing  revelation,  point  to  retrogression  i-alhcr  than  pi-ogi*es- 
sion.  As  biogenesis  rather  than  s|)ontaneons  genei’ation  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  scientific  realm  so  it  dot's  in  the  spiritual,  and 
apart  from  continual  supernatural  intervention  the  tendency 
of  every  form  of  religion,  with  the  possible  exce])ti(>n  of 
monotheism,  is  downward.  The  main  facts  of  the  history 
of  religions  in  support  of  Ihis  thesis  are  too  often  ignored 

fll  Tim  3:16. 

tll  Peter  1:21. 

§D.  M.  Edwards,  Thr  Philosojihif  of  Rrligion,  ]).  32. 

*G.  P.  f^ish(‘r.  The  (irounds  of  Thcistic  and  Christian  liilief, 
]).  .346. 
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by  those  endeavoring  to  make  a  clear  case  for  the  mono¬ 
theistic  quest. 

Concluding  our  objections  to  the  rationalister  of  re¬ 
ligion,  we  quote  the  indictment  which  R.  Otto  presents  in 
his  book  The  Idea  of  the  Holy 'A  “This  bias  to  rationaliz¬ 
ation  still  prevails,  not  only  in  theology  but  in  the  science 
of  comparative  religion  in  general  and  from  top  to  bottom 
of  it.  The  modern  students  of  mythology,  and  those  who 
pursue  research  into  the  ivligion  of  ‘j)rimitive  man’  and 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  ‘bases’  or  ‘sources’  of  religion, 
are  all  victims  to  it.  Men  do  not.  of  course,  in  these  cases 
employ  those  lofty  ‘rational’  concepts  which  we  took  as  our 
point  of  departure;  but  they  tend  to  take  these  concepts 
and  their  gradual  ‘evolution’  as  setting  the  main  problem 
of  their  inquiry,  and  fashion  ideas  and  notions  of  lower 
value,  which  they  regard  as  paving  the  way  for  them.  It 
is  always  in  terms  of  concepts  and  ideas  that  the  subject 
is  pursued;  ‘natural’  ones,  moreover,  such  as  have  a  place 
in  the  general  sphere  of  man’s  ideational  life,  and  are  not 
specifically  ‘religions’.  And  then  with  a  resolution  and 
cunning  whieh  one  can  hardly  help  admiring,  men  shut 
their  eyes  to  that  which  is  quite  unique  in  the  religious 
experience,  even  in  its  most  primitive  manifestations.  But 
it  is  rather  a  matter  for  astonishment  than  for  admiration ! 
For  if  there  be  any  single  domain  of  human  experience  that 
presents  us  with  something  unmistakably  specific  and 
unique,  peculiar  to  itself,  assuredly  it  is  that  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life.” 

Original  Monotheism 

The  Scriptures  testify  that  monotheism  is  not  a  late 
di.scovery,  but  a  primal  revelation.  Our  primitive  man  is 
not  a  developed  anthropoid,  for  we  believe  Ood  “created 
man  with  a  material  body  and  with  an  immortal  spirit 
made  in  His  own  image,  with  intelligence,  feeling,  and  will, 
possessed  of  holiness  and  happiness,  ca])able  of  fellowship 
with  Him,  free  and  able  to  choose  between  good  and  evil.”j: 

tpp.  3,  4. 

tAHicle  V,  Confessional  Statement  of  the  T'nited  Preshjf- 
terian  Church. 
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One  only  needs  to  read  easiially  t'lie  first  ei}?ht  ehapters  of 
Genesis  to  be  impressed  with  the  primitive  suffieieney  of 
supernatural  revelation.  There  is  no  evidenee  of  man 
striving  to  discover  God  and  his  laws;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ample  indication  of  primitive  man’s  monothe¬ 
ism.  If  we  accept  as  authentic  the  Genesis  record,  the 
anthropological  theoiy  of  man’s  ])rimal  animism  and 
monotheistic  (piest  is  untenable. 

Taylor,  Frazer,  Edwards,  Clarke,  and  others  have  laid 
down  the  theory  that  theism  cannot  be  primitive;  and  that 
the  first  forms  of  religion  were  necessarily  a  spontaneous 
deification  of  natural  phenomena.  The  school  to  which  they 
belong  contends  that  jn’imitive  monotheism  of  divine  origin 
is  “a  crudely  unpsychological  view,”  to  which  we  .suggest 
that  it  may  be  quite  “uni)sychological” — depending  on  our 
psychological  theories — but  it  most  cei'tainly  is  not  “un- 
scriptural’'.  Edwards,  endeavoring  to  undergird  his  an¬ 
thropological  theory,  says  that  the  original  monotheistic 
doctrine  “has  explained  the  origin  of  religion  in  far  too 
intellectual  and  mechanical  a  fashion,  as  if  religion  began 
with  the  importation  to  man  of  a  set  of  ideas,  ready¬ 
made  and  finished  ideas,  ])oured  into  a  mind  conceived  as 
a  kind  of  empty  vessel.  "§ 

If  we  concede  the  Genesis  Adam  to  have  ])een  just  barely 
a  man,  having  passed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  man 
and  his  anthropoidal  ancestry,  then  we  may  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  our  doctrine  of  revelation  would  be  “far  too 
intellectual”  for  his  but-little-removed-animal  brain.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  conception  of  the  Adamic  race  which 
we  derive  from  the  Genesis  account. 

The  anthro])ologists  and  ])sychologists  a])peal  to  their 
sources  of  research  data — present-day  savages  and  the  Child 
mind,  and,  unwarrantably  assuming  that  ontogeny  re¬ 
capitulates  phylogeny,  construct  step  by  step  the  evolution 
of  religion.  For  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Testament 
still  remains  the  best  source  of  reliable  data ;  and  therein, 
undeniably,  an  original  simple  monotheism  presents  itself. 


§M.  Edwards,  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  30. 
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Confinnatory  Evidences 

There  are  at  least  two  sources  from  which  we  may  gain 
confirmations  of  our  Scriptural  presentation  of  original 
monot<heism ;  the  j)resent  day  savage  and  the  young,  but 
i*apidly  growing,  science  of  archaeology.  These  so  inter¬ 
lap  that  we  shall  ])resent  our  material  in  logical  develop¬ 
ment  apart  from  distinction  as  to  .source.  We  use  the 
same  method  of  study  as  the  anthropologists  and,  to  our 
surprise,  discover  they  omit  abundant  material  which  does 
not  line  up  with  their  accepted  theory  of  evolution.  They 
appeal  to  facts  of  pre<hi.storic  antiquity:  let  us  do  likewise. 

^Mills,  in  his  scholarly  volume  on  Prehistoric  Religion, 
tells  us  that  from  his  abundant  data  he  is  convinced  that 
“personality  is  anterior  to  that  of  charm  power’  and  that 
“the  lowest  and  least  unsophisticated  tribes  are  invariably 
the  ones  that  exhibit  t<he  belief  (i.  e.  belief  in  a  Sky- 
Father)  in  its  greatest  purity.  ”1T  Continuing  the  discus¬ 
sion  he  indicates  that  “the  most  interesting  point  in  this 
connection  is  the  newly  discovered  fact  that  this  simple 
and  unique  idea,  though  everywhere  to  be  found,  is  essen¬ 
tially  interwoven  (italics  are  by  Mills)  with  the  earliest 
heginnings  of  man  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  follow 
them.  Reexamine  the  material  on  this  head  (he  refers  to 
preceding  material  in  the  book)  and  you  will  gradually 
be  converted  to  the  idea  that  these  very  primitive  peoples 
in  Australasia,  Central  Africa,  and  South  America,  are 
hound  together  by  so  many  points  of  similarity,  material 
and  mental,  that  you  are  almost  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  All-Father  notion  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  combined 
inheritance.”  (Idem,  p.  122). 

Bishop  Leng,  over  a  centun’  and  a  half  ago,  in  his  Boyle 
Lectures  brings  us  to  essentially  the  same  conclusion  in 
these  remarks,  “We  may  indeed  trace  particular  kinds  of 
idolatry  to  their  first  original ;  but  to  a  time  when  men 
believed  in  no  God  at  all,  we  cannot  come;  we  may  go  back 
to  the  deification  of  imaginary  deities,  but  the  higher  we 
go,  the  nearer  we  shall  come  to  the  original  notion  of  the 


HP.  L.  Mills,  Prehistoric  Religion,  ]>.  122. 
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tiTie  G!od.’'£  As  far  as  I  know  the  interveninj:?  veal’s  have 
in  no  sense  disproven  any  part  of  the  Bishop’s  statement. 

G.  A.  Barton  tells  us,  in  discus.sin»  primitive  religion, 
that  “eaeli  god  represented  to  his  worshippers  in  shadow, 
however  faint,  .some  rudimentary  eoneeption  of  the  All- 
Father.  ”|| 

The  lack  of  spare  precludes  our  submitting  detailed  and 
technical  findings  of  the  many  who  have  sought  out  the 
primitive  savage  and  drawn  from  him  his  religious  con¬ 
ceptions.  To  summarize  then,  we  but  state  the  scholarly 
opinion  of  many  anthropologists,  when  we  affirm  that  the 
idea  of  monotheism  occurs  rudely,  but  recognizably,  in  the 
lowest  grades  of  savagery.  In  the  light  of  .such  evidence 
why  {Should  we  accept  the  current  anthropological  hypothesis 
concerning  the  genesis  of  the  doctrine  of  God? 

Of  late  years  the  voices  of  long  forgotten  monuments, 
temples,  and  libraries  have  been  heard  speaking  author¬ 
itatively  on  the  life  and  customs  of  the  ancient  past.  Light 
has  been  cast,  to  a  degree,  on  the  history  of  religion ;  though, 
as  we  must  remember,  only  material  t<hings  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  can  be  brought  to  light.  For  this  reason, 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  primitive  religion  is  not  at  all 
probable.  However,  some  te.stimony  is  procurable  from  the 
dust  of  ancient  civilizations  in  the  Nile  and  Tigris- 
Euphrates  Valleys. 

We  now  know  that  in  an  early  period  of  Egyptian 
history  scholars  and  j)riests  believed  Ra,  Ptah,  Thoth,  and 
Osiris  all  to  be  manifestations  of  an  original  One,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  Egyptian  hymns,  existed  from  fhe  beginning  and 
was  hidden  from  both  gods  and  men.  This  One  was  not 
begotten,  was  not  created,  but  he  created  all  things — gods, 
heavenly  bodies,  earth  and  man.  Among  the  supporters  of 
the  doctrine  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  monotheism,  we  find 
the  names  of  E.  de  Rouge,  M.  Pierret,  Brugsch,  and 
Mariette  Bey.  The  last  named  presents  testimony  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  his  Notice  dn  Mimee  Boulaq:  “At  t^he  summit  of  the 
Egyptian  pantheon  there  hovers  an  only  God,  immortal,  un- 

£Quoted  by  E.  H.  Gillett,  God  in  Human  Thought,  p.  22. 

IIG.  A.  Barton,  The  Religions  of  the  World,  p.  14. 
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created,  invisible,  and  hid  in  the  inaccessible  depths  of  His 
being;  He  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  of  earth;  He  has 
made  everything  that  exists,  and  there  is  notching  which 
has  l)een  made  without  Him.  This  is  the  (Jod  reserved 
for  the  initiated  in  the  sanctuary.  But  Egypt  was  unable, 
or  was  unwilling,  to  remain  at  this  sublime  height.” 

Budge,  in  the  l>eginning  of  his  book  on  Egyptian  Religion, 
einfyhatically  writes,  “A  study  of  ancient  Egyptian  religious 
texts,  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  Egyptians  believed 
in  One  God,  who  was  self-existent,  immortal,  invisible, 
eternal,  omniscient,  almighty,  and  inscrutable;  the  maker 
of  the  heavens,  earth,  and  underworld;  the  creator  of  the 
sky  and  the  sea,  men  and  women,  animals  and  birds,  fish, 
and  creeping  things,  trees  and  i)lants,  and  the  incorporeal 
beings  who  were  the  messengers  that  fulfilled  his  wish  and 
word.  It  is  necessary  to  place  this  definition  of  the  fii’st 
part  of  the  belief  of  the  Egyptian  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  chaptei’  of  this  brief  account  of  t<he  principal  religious 
ideas  which  he  held,  for  the  whole  of  his  theology  and  re¬ 
ligion  was  based  upon  it;  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  add 
that,  however  far  back  we  follow  his  literature,  we  never 
seem  to  a[)proach  a  time  wihen  he  was  without  this  re¬ 
markable  belief.” 

Wardle®  I’eadily  grants  a  “latent  monotheism”  in  ancient 
Babylon  but  believes  it  to  be  distinguishable  from  that  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Tjenormant,  in  his  Ancient  History  of 
the  East*  contributes  the  following  testimony:  “The  re¬ 
ligion  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  was,  in  its  essential  princi¬ 
ples,  and  in  the  general  spirit  of  its  conceptions,  of  the 
same  charactei*  as  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  in  general 
as  all  pagan  I’eligions.  Wlien  we  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  gross  polytheism  it  had  accjuired  from  pop¬ 
ular  supei*stition.  and  revert  to  the  original  and  higher 
conce[)tions,  we  .shall  find  the  whole  based  on  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  the  last  relic  of  the  primitive  re¬ 
velation,  disfigured  by  and  lost  in  the  monstrous  ideas  of 
pantheism,  confounding  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  and 

“W.  L.  Wardlc,  Israel  and  Babylon,  p.  IMO. 

•452. 
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ti’ansforming  the  Deity  into  a  god-world,  whose  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Be¬ 
neath  this  supreme  and  sole  God,  this  great  All,  in  whom 
all  things  are  lost  and  absorbed,  are  ranked  in  an  order 
of  emanation,  corre.sponding  to  their  importance,  a  whole 
race  of  secondary  deities,  emanations  from  his  very  .sub¬ 
stance,  who  are  merely  personifications  of  his  attributes  and 
manifestations.” 

Ormazd  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Veruna  of  ])iimal  Hindu¬ 
ism  pi’esent  an  original  monotheistic  conception.  The 
Australian  aborigines  distinguished  a  supreme  god  from 
deified  natural  phenomena.  Far  more  peoples  than  we 
once  thought,  raised  an  altar  amid  idolatrous  darkness  to 
“the  Unknown  God.” 

“Similar  testimony  comes  from  all  sides,  and  from  the 
most  unlikely  quarters.”!  Pressense  rightly  obseiwes,  “The 
existence  of  a  primitive  monofhei.sm  is  a  fact  receiving  ever 
fuller  demonstration.” 

“I  have  said  that  those  who  maintain  that  man  has  made 
God,  and  that  he  has  evolved  the  idea  by  banishing  one 
crude  conception  after  another,  till  he  reached  the  idea  of 
one  Creator  and  Governor  of  t<he  universe,  forbid  us  to 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  Every  i)roof  we  bring  from 
David,  or  from  Closes,  is  disposed  of  by  the  statement:  ‘That 
is  not  ancient  testimony :  it  is  a  comparatively  modern 
forgery’.  But  they  cannot  in  that  way  dispose  of  the 
Vedas,  or  sw'eep  away  the  testimony  of  ancient  Eg^’ptian 
texts  and  monuments,  or  annihilate  the  results  of  motlern 
travel  and  investigation.  And  these  are  in  themselves  (|uit(* 
enough  to  show  that  their  development  theory  is  a  dream.”! 

Dr.  C.  Tj.  W(K)lley,  in  his  book,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  world,  material  evidence  of  a  great  Deluge 
which  he  has  brought  to  light  in  Ur,  fhe  ancient  Abrahamic 
home.  This  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  as 
archaeological  research  has  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of 
uusuppoi*ted-by-material-evidence  Genesis  naratives,  one  by 

tJ.  Urquliart,  The  New  Bihlieol  Guide,  Vol.  11,  p.  (it. 
t(j.  Urqiihai*t,  The  New  Bihlieol  Guide,  Vol.  IT,  p.  G’J. 
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one  Pentatcuchal  incidents  have  been  authenticated,  and,  we 
might  add,  none  have  been  disproved.  May  we  not  argue 
from  this  a  very  strong  presumption  that  those  Genesis 
records,  as  yet  unconfirmed,  are  authentic  delineations  of 
actual  events? 

Degeneration 

A  monotheistic  primal  worship  is  ])resented  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Pentateuf*h,  and  corroborative  evidence  sustain¬ 
ing  the  same  is  produced  by  anthropological  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  investigations.  Accepting  the  doctrine  of  original 
monotheism,  a  question  presents  itself:  How  are  we  to  ac¬ 
count  for  animism,  fetishism,  polydaemonism  and  multifonn 
idolatries?  The  question  is  perfectly  natural  in  light  of  the 
very  low  forms  of  worship  mentioned  in  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  prevalent  among  savages  even  to  this 
very  day.  The  answer  is  as  simple  as  it  is  old:  Man  did 
not  preserve  fhe  pure  monotheism  which  he  received  by 
supernatural  revelation. 

We  now  propose  to  explain  how  primitive  man  could 
forget  a  pure  theistic  religion.  Before  delineating  the  de¬ 
finite  steps  of  degeneration,  let  us  permit  Andrew  Lang  to 
speak  on  the  subject:  “That  degeneration  I  would  account 
for  by  the  attractions  which  animi.sm,  when  once  developed, 
possessed  for  the  naughty  natural  man,  ‘the  old  Adam’. 
A  moral  creator  in  need  o-f  no  gifts,  and  opposed  to  lust  and 
mischief,  will  not  hel])  a  man  wifh  love-spells,  or  malevolent 
‘.sendings’  of  disease  by  witchcraft;  will  not  favour  one  man 
almve  his  neighboi*,  or  one  tribe  above  its  rivals,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  sacrifice  which  he  does  not  accept,  or  as  con¬ 
strained  by  channs  which  do  not  touch  his  omnipotence. 
Ghosts  and  ghost-gods,  on  the  other  hand,  in  need  of  food 
and  blood,  afraid  of  spells  and  binding  charms,  are  a  cor¬ 
rupt,  but,  to  man,  a  useful  constituency,  ^lan  being  what 
he  is,  was  certain  to  ‘go  a  whoring’  after  practically  usoful 
ghosts,  ghost-gods,  and  fetishes  which  he  could  keep  in  his 
wallet  or  medicine  bag.  For  rtiese  he  was  sure,  in  the  long 
run,  first  to  neglect  his  idea  of  his  Creator;  next,  perhayys, 
to  reckon  Him  as  only  one,  if  the  highest,  of  the  venal  rabble 
of  spirits  or  deities,  and  to  sacrifice  to  Him,  as  to  them. 
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And  this  is  exactly  what  happened!  If  we  are  not  to  call 
it  ‘degeneration,’  what  are  we  to  call  it?  It  may  be  an  old 
theory,  but  facts  ‘winna  ding.’  and  are  on  the  side  of  an 
old  theory.  ”§ 

The  Bible  not  only  testifies  to  an  original  monotheism, 
but,  also  recording  multiplied  form  of  worship  of  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  explains  the  downward 
gradual  steps  leading  from  the  former  to  the  latter  con¬ 
dition.  This  outline  of  religious  degeneration  is  given  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  development  of  his  thesis,  “All  have 
sinned,  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,”**  he  gives 
proof  of  Gentile  and  Jewish  sin.  We  are  now  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Gentile  transgressions  which  are  delineated  in 
the  first  chapter  beginning  with  the  eighteenth  verse. 

Romans  1:18-20  informs  us  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  re¬ 
vealed  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men 
because  God  manifested  His  power  and  Godhead  clearly  in 
their  minds  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  human  race, 
and  therefore  man,  in  his  sin,  is  inexcusable  and  exposed 
to  condemnation. 

1.  The  punitive  justice  of  God  is  brought  to  light  in  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  man. 

2.  Man’s  reason  and  conscience  inform  him  that  God 
is  displeased  with  all  forms  of  ungodliness  (a.seheut)  and 
unrighteousness  (adikia). 

3.  God.  desiring  not  to  leave  Himself  without  a  witness, 
revealed  Himself  through  His  works,  and  through  the  nature 
of  man,  to  man  the  crown  of  His  creation. 

4.  The  objects  of  this  revelation  were  His  dunamis  kai 
theioteSy  “power  and  godhead.” 

5.  “This  divine  revelation  has  been  made  npo  ktiseos 
kosrtiou,  “from  the  creation  of  the  world,”  not  by  the 
Creation;  for  ktisis  here  is  the  act  of  creating,  and  not  the 
thing  created. ’’H  Paul,  thus,  speaks  of  a  definite  revelation 

§Andre\v  Lang,  The  Making  of  Religion,  pp.  281,  282. 

**Rom.  3:2,3. 

^C.  Hodge,  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  loco. 
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of  God,  apart  from  nature,  reason,  and  conscience,  to 
])rimal  man. 

6.  “The  invisible  things”  of  God,  kathoratni,  were  clear¬ 
ly  .seen ;  i.  e.,  not  only  a  conception  of  His  existence,  but 
a  clear  knowledgje  of  .some  of  His  attributes;  e.  power, 
holines.s,  wisdom  and  goodness. 

7.  Therefore  man,  in  his  degenerate  religious  and  moral 
condition  is.  anapologetos,  “wit<hout  defense  and  inex¬ 
cusable.  ’  ’ 

Again  in  the  twenty-first  verse  Paul  em])hasizes  man’s 
original  knowledge  of  God  in  the  words  dioti  gnontes  ton 
theon,  and  then  proceeds  to  delineate  the  seven  downward 
steps  from  this  knowledge  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God. 

1.  “Men  glorified  Him  not  as  God.”  Some  time  after 
man  was  created  and  given  a  knowledge  of  God — we  do 
not  know  how  long — ,  he  ceased  to  a.scribe  honor,  praise, 
and  worship  to  the  Creator,  doubtless  because  proper  glori¬ 
fying  gave  no  place  to  the  exercise  of  the  corrupted  Adamic 
nature,  Alfhough  this  was  only  the  first  step  away  from  a 
monotheistic  worship,  it  was  the  true  source  of  all  future 
])agan  abominations.  They  were  disinclined  properly  to  rev¬ 
erence  His  being.  His  perfections,  His  laws;  and,  because 
of  this,  their  mind  and  heart  became  set  on  other  objects, 
and  indulgence  followed.  Fellowship  with  a  holy  God  and 
the  .sat i.sf action  of  carnality  are  incompatible. 

2.  Men  ceased  to  render  thanks  to  God  for  His  goodne.s.s 
and  mercies.  “The  apostle  here  clearly  regards  this  un¬ 
willingness  to  render  gratitude  to  God  for  His  mercies  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  subsequent  corniption  and  idol¬ 
atry,  The  rea.sons  of  this  are  the  following:  (1)  The  effect 
of  ingratitude  is  to  render  the  heart  hard  and  insensible. 
(2)  Men  seek  to  forget  the  Being  to  whom  they  are  un¬ 
willing  to  exercise  gratitude.  (3)  To  do  this,  they  fix  their 
affections  on  other  things,  and  hence  the  heathen  expressed 
their  gratitude  not  to  God,  but  to  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars,  etc.,  the  mediums  by  which  God  be.stows  His  favours 
on  men.  And  we  may  here  learn  that  an  unwillingness  to 
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thank  God  for  His  mcreios  is  one  of  the  most  certain  causes 
of  alienation  and  hardness  of  heart.£ 

3.  Men  'became  emataiothesan,  ‘‘vain”  or  “foolish,”  in 
their  dialogismois,  i.  e.  in  their  “thoughts”  or  “inward 
reasoning”.  They  proceeded  to  give  themselves  up  to  end¬ 
less  questioning  which,  together  with  fhe  inevitable  doubts, 
produced  evil  machinations. 

4.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  preceding  thi-ee- 
fold  intellectual  revolt  against  the  revealed  God,  their 
asunetoff,  “unintelligent”,  stupid  heart  was  eskoti^ithe, 
“covered  with  darkness”;  that  is,  they  lost  the  lig*ht,  or 
insight  of  monotheism  both  intellectually  and  morally,  for 
loss  of  knowledge  of  God  is  “both  the  cause  and  effect  of 
moral  depravity.”  We  may  note  also  parenthetically  that 
thus  far  we  have  outlined  substantially  the  pi'ocess  whereby 
men  today  wander  away  fi‘om  fhe  God  of  their  childhood 
faith. 

5.  Professing,  or  pretending,  to  be  wise  these  ancestors 
of  the  sophism  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  of  Hellas  and 
Italia,  did  not  think  it  proper  to  retain  in  their  minds 
knowledge  of  their  Creator,  Sustainer,  and  Ruler.  How 
true  was  the  Apostle  when  he  said,  “the  world  through  its 
wisdom  knew  not  God!”  As  in  Corinth  of  old,  so  it  is 
true  today,  that  preaching  of  the  mysteries  of  God  is  foolish¬ 
ness  to  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  natural  man. 

6.  In  perfectly  natural  consequence,  emoranthexan,  they 
became  fools,  void  of  all  moral  sense.  The  senses  in  which 
this  woixi  here  is  applied  to  the  heathen  are,  (1)  That 
their  speculation  and  d(Xiti*ines  were  senseless;  and  (2) 
that  their  conduct  was  corru])t.  The  ne.xt  step  evinces 
their  folly. 

7.  They  exchanged  or  traded  “the  glory  of  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  con-uptible 
man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things.”  They  did  not  change  God  into  idols,  but  they 
exchanged  monotheism  for  idolatries,  they  traded  their 
Creator  for  things  created,  and  then  they  tended  to  lu'come 
in  many  respects  like  that  which  they  worshipped. 
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The  consequent  climax  of  these  seven  steps  away  from 
monotheism  is  expressed  in  a  three-fold  manner: 

1.  God  wave  them  up  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts  unto 
uncleanness, 

2.  God  o;avo  them  up  to  vile  passions,  and 

3.  God  j?ave  them  up  unto  a  rei)rol)ate  mind, 

Romans  1 :24-32  jmrtrays  vividly  the  excesses  to  which 
God  gave  up  man,  who  first  had  given  up  God.  What 
a  picture  of  the  heathen  world !  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
instead  of  the  evolution  of  anthropologists  from  the  low¬ 
est  forms  of  religion,  we  have  'here  a  devolution  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Thus  we  end  in  our  exposition 
where  the  anthropologists  begin.  We  believe  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  in  the  acce])- 
tanee  of  an  original  pure  monotheism  from  which  man 
gradually  degenerated  into  low  forms  of  religion.  During 
t'he  latter  {nocess  the  monotheistic  God  continually  discov¬ 
ered  Himself  to  man  and  in  every  a^e  there  were  those 
who  harked  back  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  .sought 
to  instruct  others  in  true  worship.  The  Old  Testament 
is  largely  a  1‘ecord  of  the  self-disclosures  of  Go<l  to  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  picture  presented  is 
not  one  of  man  seeking  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  God 
seeking  to  reveal  Himself  to  man.  The  emphasis  is  .super¬ 
natural  rather  than  natural. 

(rod\s  Process  of  Self-DiscU)sure 

There  is  a  definite  ]>rogress  in  revelation  as  we  ])roceed 
from  Gcmesis  to  ^lalachi  and  from  Matthew  to  Revelation. 
The  progress  in  the  Scri])tures  is  not  of  man  advancing 
through  a  wilderness  of  blundei*s,  but  it  is  that  of  a  grad¬ 
ual  ])rogi’essive  unfolding  of  a  Divine  plan.  It  is  the 
story  of  God,  knowing  the  full  complete  ])lan  from  the 
beginning,  gradually  conveying  it  to  man  as  he  is  able  to 
rt‘ceive.  comprehend,  and  assimilate.  It  is  not,  in  the  last 
analysis,  man  who  discovers  God  but  God  who,  choosing 
the  .sea.son,  race,  and  man,  communicates  a  revelation  of 
Himself.  In  other  words,  “Revelation  is  a  di.seovery  by 
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(tCkI  to  man  of  Himself,  or  of  His  will  over  and  above 
what  He  has  made  known  by  the  li}?ht  of  nature  or  reason. 

A  special,  and  most  interesting,  study  of  the  progi‘ess 
and  development  of  revelation  is  to  be  found  in  the  unique 
significance  and  use  of  the  divine  names  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Beginning  with  the  concept  of  Ood  as 
“Elohim” — the  far-off  Creator — we  meet  various  names 
manifesting  special  divine  absolute  and  relative  attributes, 
until  we  come  to  that  One  who  was  God  in  the  flesh — the 
Son  revealing  in  Person. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  our  purpose,  to  dwell  at  h'ligth 
upon  God’s  process  of  self-disclosure.  Our  aim  has  been 
to  present  facts  which  cause  great  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  anthropological  view^  of  the  origin  of  religion,  and  a 
reconsideration  of  Scriptural  testimony  together  with  the 
corroborative  force  of  anthropological  and  archaeological 
studies  bearing  on  the  problem  of  primal  religion. 

Notwit'hstanding  the  as.sei*tions  of  many  materialistic 
anthropologists,  psychologists,  and  religionists  whose  think¬ 
ing  is  both  dominated  and  directed  by  the  accepted-as-ex- 
eathedra  hypothecations  of  a  vagarious  evolution,  we  main¬ 
tain  our  firm  belief  in  an  original  pure  monotheism  which 
the  primitive  man  of  God’s  creation  was  able  to  receive, 
comprehend,  and  appreciate. 


THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  TRINITY 


By  C.  Norman  Bartlett,  S.  T.  D. 

Andover,  Mass. 

In  theological  discussion  and  treatises  we  refer  to  the 
“immanent  Trinity”  and  the  “economic  Trinity.”  Just 
what  do  we  mean  by  these  two  technical  phrases  that  must 
sound  so  strange  to  the  average  layman?  By  the  “imma¬ 
nent  Trinity”  we  mean  the  Trinity  as  it  subsists  in  the 
Supreme  Being  in  eternity;  by  the  “economic  Trinity” 
we  mean  the  Trinity  as  manifested  to  the  world  and  to 
men  in  time.  This  distinction  is  a  convenient  one  and 
aids  in  clearness  of  thought  upon  this  profound  doctrine. 
All  too  many  thinkers  have  treated  the  Trinity  simply  as 
a  threefold  manifestation  of  God  in  time,  ignoring  the 
clear  teaching  of  Scripture  that  there  is  a  trinitarian 
personal  distinction  in  God  from  all  eternity.  In  our 
introduction  we  stated  our  own  firm  conviction  that  a 
trinitarian  manifestation  of  God  must  be  based  upon  a 
trinitarian  distinction  in  God. 

In  this  third  and  last  section  of  our  thesis  we  are  to 
treat  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Trinity.  This  will  natural¬ 
ly  involve  some  consideration  of  relations  subsisting  between 
the  Trinity  as  immanent  and  the  Trinity  as  economic. 

For  convenience  sake  we  shall  discuss  this  part  of  our 
subject  under  three  general  headings:  (1)  the  Trinity  as 
related  to  the  world,  (2)  the  Trinity  as  related  to  the 
Christ,  and  (3)  the  Trinity  as  related  to  the  Spirit.  The 
second  of  these  three  topics  will  receive  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration. 


I. 

The  Trinity  and  the  Finite 

Since  God  has  manifested  himself  as  a  Trinity  in  and  to 
the  finite,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  trini¬ 
tarian  personal  distinctions  in  himself  are  the  only  ground 
of  possibility  whereby  the  Infinite  can  enter  into  actual 
relationship  with  the  finite,  whether  of  things  or  of  men. 
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In  this  matter  of  speculation,  where  little  or  nothing  has 
been  revealed,  we  cannot  dogmatize,  we  can  only  theorize. 

It  is  commonly  urged  by  philosophers  that  for  the  Abso¬ 
lute  to  be  personally  concerned  in  the  finite  would  detract 
from  his  Absoluteness.  How  can  the  Infinite  attach  value 
to  the  finite?  He  is  all-suflficient  in  and  unto  himsel*. 
As  the  All-perfect  One  anything  and  everything  less  than 
perfect  and  infinite  is  beneath  his  notice  and  even  beyond 
the  pale  of  his  comprehension.  Others  would  make  the 
Absolute  to  be  simply  the  sum  total  of  all  finite  entities 
and  individuals,  nothing  more  nor  less.  One  class  of  Abso¬ 
lutist  philosophers  would  exile  Ood  from  his  universe,  the 
other  would  imprison  him  within  it. 

In  philosophy  then  we  have  these  two  contradictory 
tendencies  in  the  view  of  God — one  to  make  him  abso¬ 
lutely  transcendent,  the  other  to  make  him  absolutely  im¬ 
manent.  But  we  as  Christian  believers  hold  firmly  the 
belief  that  God  is  a  personal  Being  who  is  both  tran¬ 
scendent  and  immanent,  one  who  is  in  every  part  of  his 
creation  and  yet  above  it.  Is  there  anything  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  trinitarian  personal  distinctions  in  deity  that  helps 
us  better  to  understand  how  God  can  be  both  transcendent 
and  immanent?  The  writer  believes  there  is. 

Granted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  for  God  to  attach 
value  to  the  finite  world  would  be  to  bring  him  down  to 
the  level  of  the  finite,  is  there  no  way  by  which  he  can 
play  a  personal  part  in  his  universe  without  suffering 
any  loss  in  divine  dignity  or  imperilling  his  absoluteness? 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  things  to  which  we  attribute  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  which  we  value  for  their  own  sake,  show 
what  we  really  are.  In  valuing  what  is  unworthy  as  of 
intrinsic  worth  we  degrade  ourselves.  A  man  either  lowers 
or  raises  himself  to  what  he  values  intrinsically.  A  man 
who  lives  to  eat,  for  example,  lowers  himself  to  the  level 
of  the  dumb  bimte ;  a  man  who  prizes  his  gold  for  its  own 
sake  sinks  his  soul  in  the  gold  he  woi’ships;  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  man  who  stands  ready  to  die  for  truth  and 
right  is  lifted  by  that  very  willingness  to  loftier  spiritual 
altitudes.  In  this  light,  we  might  indeed  hold  that  for  the 
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Infinite  to  value  the  finite  universe  for  its  own  sake  would 
mean  the  subjection  of  his  spiritual  nature  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  material.  And  if  we  hold  with  many  monistic  Ab¬ 
solutists  that  the  Absolute  is  both  subject  and  object  at 
the  same  time,  and  has  for  its  object  the  apprehension  of 
^|ie  Absolute,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  Absoluteness  if  seen  simply  as  himself  would  make 
for  infinite  egocentrieity  on  his  part. 

Is  there,  then,  no  way  open,  consistent  with  divine  per¬ 
fection,  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  value  the  finite  divinely? 
Yes,  there  is,  and  that  way  lies  through  personal  distinctions 
within  himself.  We  all  know  that  while  for  a  man  to 
attribute  great  value  to  things  simply  as  things  may  often 
be  demeaning  to  his  highest  manhood,  yet  for  him  to  value 
them  highly  because  of  precious  human  associations  or  be¬ 
cause  he  can  use  them  to  bring  happiness  to  loved  ones  is 
very  far  from  lowering  the  nobility  of  his  nature.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  a  clue  to  the  possibility  of  the  Infinite  enter¬ 
ing  into  personal  relations  with  the  finite.  Love  is  wonder¬ 
fully  capable  of  glorifying  even  the  commonest  objects. 
It  may  be  that  attaching  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  finite 
on  the  part  of  the  Infinite,  without  any  loss  in  divine  per¬ 
fection,  is  possible  only  through  the  existence  of  an  infinite 
love  subsisting  between  Persons  in  the  Godhead  whereby 
things  unworthy  of  infinite  value  by  themselves,  become 
worthy  of  it  in  the  light  of  love  for  One  to  whom  they  are 
dear.  Finite  objects  dear  to  any  one  of  the  Trinity  be¬ 
come  infinitely  precious  to  all  three,  each  Person  valuing 
them  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  other  Two.  Only  through 
love  for  another  infinite  Self  is  it  possible  for  God  to  have 
infinite  love  for  all  that  is  less  than  infinite.  May  it  not 
be  that  the  Father  attaches  infinite  value  to  the  universe 
because  created  by  His  Son  and  that  the  Son  attaches 
infinite  value  to  it  because  of  having  created  it  for  the 
glory  of  his  Father? 

Love  quickens  the  ability  to  create  beauty  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  beauty  in  even  the  most  ordinary  things.  It  may 
not  be  too  daring  to  suggest  as  a  possibility  that  only 
through  mutual  love  subsisting  between  Divine  Persons  is 
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it  possible  for  the  Absolute  either  to  create  or  to  cognize 
the  universe  in  all  its  infinite  perfection.  This,  however, 
is  simply  a  suggestion  in  passing. 

We  can  put  our  own  spirit  into  matter  only  as  we  are 
inspired  by  something  actually  or  potentially  resident  in 
matter  other  than  our  own  spirit.  We  may  even  say  that 
when  great  artists  are  inspired  by  nature  they  are  really 
experiencing  a  kindling  of  their  genius  by  the  universal 
Spirit  expressing  himself  through  nature.  To  the  degree 
that  we  are  receptive  to  the  inspiration  of  this  other 
Spirit  we  make  it  part  of  ourselves.  Geniuses  enlarge 
their  own  genius  by  appropriating  the  inspiration  that  flows 
in  and  through  the  productions  of  other  geniuses.  ]May 
these  reflections  not  suggest  how  God  indwells  the  universe 
through  infinitely  responding  to  the  inspiration  of  this 
universal  Spirit,  who  is  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit? 
Or,  to  elucidate  still  further,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that 
in  the  last  analysis  it  requires  personality  to  awaken  per¬ 
sonality.  Objective  reality  grips  us  to  the  depths  of  our 
personality  in  so  far  as  we  discern  in  it  the  expression  of 
subjective  personality.  As  we  see  personality  immanent  in 
objective  reality,  we  become  partially  immanent  in  ob¬ 
jective  reality  through  s.\Tnpathetic  apprehension.  Only 
equality  of  genius  can  fully  appropriate  the  spirit  im¬ 
manent  in  the  products  of  genius.  May  we  not  say  that  the 
universe  is  in  God  and  God  in  it,  as  he  sees  in  it  the 
manifestation  of  an  infinite  Spirit? 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  man  can  enter  into  fellowship 
with  God  only  as  God  is  revealed  to  him  objectively  through 
Christ  and  subjectively  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  there 
anything  in  the  divine  nature  itself  that  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  God  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  finite  spirits 
except  in  and  through  personal  distinctions  within  him¬ 
self?  We  might  at  least  venture  the  hypothesis  that  such 
is  the  case.  We  find  in  human  experience  that  our  in¬ 
fluence  in  and  through  our  fellowmen  is  very  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  degree  of  self-emancipation.  Without 
bosom  friends  in  whose  companionship  our  inmost  selves 
are  stimulated  into  a  full  outflowing,  our  ability  to  in- 
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fluence  people  at  large  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  ham¬ 
pered,  for  we  do  not  know  ourselves  well  enough  to  use 
our  powers  to  the  full  advantage.  Imprisoned  resources 
have  not  been  released  for  service.  We  are  handicapped 
by  a  self-consciousness  that  prevents  the  free  and  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  of  our  deeper  and  truer  selves.  This 
may  very  naturally  suggest  that  without  the  possibility 
of  full  and  free  intercourse  with  another  divine  Person 
or  Persons,  God  would  be  too  self-repressed  and  limited 
in  expression  of  his  real  nature  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
effective  and  intelligible  relations  with  finite  creatures. 
Speculative  as  such  a  postulate  must  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  necessarily  be,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
wholly  unreasonable  hypothesis. 

II. 

The  Trinity  and  the  Savior 

The  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  was  prerequisite  to  a 
full  manifestation  of  the  Trinity  to  the  world.  This  raises 
the  interesting  and  important  question  as  to  the  relations 
subsi.sting  in  the  Trinity  before,  during,  and  after  the  com¬ 
ing  of  God’s  Son  in  the  fiesh  to  be  the  Savior  of  men.  Or, 
in  other  words,  was  there  and  is  there  a  vital  connection 
between  the  Trinity  as  immanent  and  the  Trinity  as  econ¬ 
omic  ?  To  this  question  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  before  con¬ 
sidering  the  more  specific  problem  of  the  relation  of  the 
Trinity  to  the  Christ  during  the  days  of  his  earthly  life. 

Humanity  must  from  all  eternity  have  been  ideally  and 
potentially  in  the  mind  of  God,  else  God  would  not  be  im¬ 
mutable.  The  ideal  of  the  Incarnation,  visualized  from 
eternity,  was  realized  in  time.  Being  one.  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  must  all  have  shared  in  this  ideal  or  divine  pre¬ 
vision.  The  potential  humanity  eternally  resident  in  the 
divine  consciousness  was  temporally  actualized  in  the  second 
Person  of  the  Trinity.  He  became  the  focal  point  whereby 
the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  became  incandescent. 

But  while  only  the  second  Person  in  the  Godhead  actually 
came  in  the  flesh,  the  other  two  Persons  fully  shared  in 
the  Incarnation  through  the  power  of  infinite  sympathy  and 
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comprehension.  In  the  case  of  the  Son,  the  divine  con¬ 
sciousness,  during  liis  earthly  life,  must  have  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  submerged  to  permit  of  the  superimposition  of  a 
genuine  human  consciousness,  and  the  eternally  actual  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  Godhead  must  have  become  temporally  but 
inevitably  potential.  Christ  became  temporarily  dependent 
upon  His  Father  through  the  Spirit  of  receiving  the  God- 
consciousness  which  he  had  possessed  in  himself  from  all 
eternity.  The  actual  taking  of  human  nature  upon  himself 
by  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  was  sympathetically 
and  comprehensively  appropriated  by  the  other  two.  In  his 
Incarnation  the  Son  made  himself  temporarily  dependent  * 
upon  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  that  they  through  him  might 
sympathetically  and  comprehensively  a])propriate  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  humanity.  This  may  indeed  have  been  a  very  es- 
.sential  element  in  the  redemi)tion  of  humanity.  May  there 
not  during  the  Incarnation  have  been  a  perfect  spiritual 
equilibrium  between  the  Son’s  dependence  through  the 
Spirit  upon  the  Father  for  the  fulness  of  deity  and  the 
Father’s  dependence  through  the  Spirit  upon  the  Son  for 
the  fulness  of  humanity?  It  may  have  been  as  necessary 
in  the  work  of  redemption  that  God  should  find  the  fulness 
of  humanity  in  Christ  as  that  men  .should  find  in  Christ 
the  fulness  of  God, — oven  as  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
servoir  to  have  pipes  to  carry  its  water  to  houses  as  it  is 
for  houses  to  have  pipes  through  which  water  can  come 
from  the  reservoir.  The  Incarnation  opened  the  way  for 
man  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  the  Triune  God  and  for 
the  Triune  God  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  man. 

Clearly  none  but  the  God-man  could  possibly  reveal  God 
to  man ;  for  only  a  Person  possessed  both  of  the  fulness  of 
God  and  the  fulness  of  man  could  know  either  God  or  man 
well  enough  to  reveal  God  to  man.  If  it  be  true  that 
we  can  influence  others  only  in  so  far  as  to  a  limited 
extent  we  take  their  nature  upon  us,  does  this  not  throw 
light  upon  the  necessity  for  a  divine  Person  to  come  in  the 
flesh  to  redeem  men  from  the  power  of  sin? 

From  time  to  time,,  in  one  guise  or  another,  the  ancient 
Adoptionist  heresy  has  cropped  up.  This  view  holds  that 
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Jesus  was  a  mere  man  who  as  a  reward  for  his  singularly 
good  and  true  life  was  made  divine  after  the  resurrection. 
It  would  seem  as  if  such  a  theory  must  carry  its  own 
refutation  in  the  very  face  of  it  for  all  men  to  read.  And 
yet  a  great  many  people  are  misled  by  it.  Deity  cannot 
be  bestowed  in  time;  it  must  be  derived  from  all  eternity. 
The  bestowal  of  deity  necessitates  divine  receptive  ca¬ 
pacity  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  One  capable  of  being 
raised  to  deity  must  necessarily  have  been  possessed  of 
potential  deity  from  the  very  first.  Bestowal  of  deity  in¬ 
volves  on  the  part  of  the  one  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed 
a  capacity  for  deity  that  is  in  no  way  short  of  the  fulness 
of  deity  itself.  We  need  ever  to  keep  firmly  rooted  in  our 
minds  the  fact  that  Christ  was  not  man  made  God,  but 
God  made  man. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  the  Kenosis,  or  Self¬ 
emptying,  of  Christ.  While  we  cannot  hold  that  during 
his  earthly  life  Christ  was  anything  but  absolutely  perfect 
in  his  moral  and  spiritual  character,  yet  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  even  to  the  most  superficial  thinker  that  the  eternal 
Son  could  not  and  did  not  become  incarnate  in  the  flesh 
without  divesting  himself  of  many  of  the  non-moral  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  fulness  of  deity.  He  could  not  have  become 
truly  man  had  he  retained  during  the  days  of  his  flesh  all 
the  fulness  of  deity  that  he  had  possessed  with  the  Father 
from  all  eternity.  This  is,  of  course,  the  clear  teaching 
of  Scripture  in  such  passages  as  Phil.  2:5-8,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

But  as  throughout  our  thesis  we  are  seeking  not  so 
much  to  state  facts  revealed  about  the  Trinity  in  the  pages 
of  Scripture  as  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  and  clearer 
appreciation  of  the  essential  reasonableness  and  intelli¬ 
gibility  of  these  divinely  revealed  facts,  so  here  we  shall 
undertake  to  gain  some  insight  into  how  this  Kenosis  can 
conceivably  have  been  brought  about  and  realized  in  time. 
For  a  much  fuller  and  more  adequate  statement  of  his 
views  as  regards  this  whole  question  the  author  would  refer 
the  reader  to  his  treatise  on  the  Deity  of  Christ  published 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  and  April,  1929. 
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Not  to  repeat  what  he  has  already  expressed  in  the  above 
mentioned  thesis,  the  author  will  now  introduce  one  or 
two  supplementary  reflections  upon  the  how  of  the  Self¬ 
emptying  of  Christ,  before  entering  upon  a  somewhat 
lengthier  treatment  of  the  relation  of  the  human  and  divine 
nature  in  Christ  during  the  days  of  the  Incarnation. 

May  not  the  rather  common  experience  we  have  of  los¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  the  content  of  a  sensation,  an  idea,  a  feeling 
or  an  effort  afford  at  least  a  little  illumination  by  way  of 
analogy  upon  the  question  now  under  consideration?  The 
knowledge  of  change  depends  u{)on  the  time-transcending 
qualities  peculiar  to  personality.  There  are  frequently  oc¬ 
casions,  however,  when,  as  in  day-dreaming,  etc.,  we  allow 
the  time-transcending  faculty  to  sink  into  subconsciousness 
and  we  are  carried  along  upon  a  resistless  current  of  sense- 
impressions.  Personality  depends  in  large  part  upon  the 
faculty  of  apprehending  itself  as  “I”  in  opposition  to  its 
own  states  which  are  only  its  “states”  and  not  “I.“  But 
when  we  lose  ourselves  in  some  all-absorbing  object  we  seem 
almost  to  have  projected  an  “I”  into  that  in  which  we  lose 
ourselves.  We  seem  almost  for  the  time  being  to  have 
become  mentally  incarnate  in  that  object.  But  all  the 
while,  during  these  periods  of  day-dreaming  or  absorption 
in  some  consuming  object,  the  time-transcending  quality  is 
present  in  our  subconsciousness,  waiting  to  be  reawakened 
into  active  consciousness.  The  temporary  lapse  of  the  time- 
transcending  quality  of  personality  may  illustrate  the  tem¬ 
porary  loss  on  the  part  of  Christ,  during  his  incarnation, 
of  the  fulness  of  divine  consciousness  and  other  non-moral 
divine  attributes  necessarily  involved  in  a  real  incarnation 
and  genuine  assumption  of  human  nature.  The  full  re¬ 
covery  of  the  time-transcending  faculty  may  illustrate 
Christ’s  return  to  Heaven  and  all  the  fullness  of  Deity  he 
had  possessed  previous  to  his  coming  to  earth  to  live  and  die 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

This  question  of  the  self-emptying  of  Christ  naturally 
opens  out  into  the  further  problem  of  the  relation  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  the  experience  of  the  Incarnate 
Christ.  What  could  have  been  the  relation  between  the 
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divine  and  the  human,  the  eternal  and  the  temporal,  in 
Christ’s  experience  during  the  years  of  his  earthly  life? 
;May  the  relation  not  have  been  somewhat  analogous,  al¬ 
though  of  course  on  an  infinitely  higher  plane,  to  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  deeper  self  and  an  empirical  self.  The 
deeper  self  consists  of  the  dominant  and  underlying  traits 
that  make  us  what  we  really  are — our  inner  character,  in 
other  words.  Interwoven  into  the  very  fibre  of  this  inner 
and  deeper  self  may  be  strains  inherited  from  a  long  line 
of  ancestors — noble  and  highly  virtuous — we  will  assume 
foi‘  the  purpose  of  our  illustration.  It  may  be,  and  very 
likely  is,  only  upon  occasion  that  we  are  made  directly 
aware  of  this  deeper  self.  There  is,  in  addition  to  this 
real  self,  an  empirical  self  that  makes  itself  known  in  and 
through  the  immediate  and  infinitely  varied  experiences  of 
our  every  day  life  and  temporal  environment.  But  this 
surface  or  empirical  self  is  dominated,  more  or  less,  sub¬ 
consciously  by  the  deeper  self,  by  what  we  really  are  in 
our  inmost  being.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  divine 
and  human  natures  in  Christ  were  related  much  as  the 
deeper  and  empirical  selves  in  our  own  experience  that  we 
have  just  been  describing.  Only  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  human  nature,  paralleling  our 
empirical  selves,  was  so  completely  interfused  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  his  deeper  or  divine  nature  that  sin  and  im¬ 
perfection  for  him  were  impossible.  And  yet  at  the  same 
time,  his  divine  inability  to  sin  may  have  been  so  largely 
subconscious  that  he  could  be  tried  and  tempted  in  such 
real  ways  as  to  give  him  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the 
tempiings  and  testings  of  men. 

Having  reached  at  least  a  tentative  apprehension  of 
the  essential  intelligibility  of  the  co-existence  of  two  natures 
in  Christ,  we  are  now  invited  to  consider  how  and  in  what 
ways  Jesus  can  have  experienced  these  two  natures  in  him¬ 
self.  Again  let  us  pick  up  our  flashlight  of  analogy  from 
human  experience.  We  find  that  the  personal  self  is  bosom¬ 
ed  upon  or  rooted  in  a  larger  realm  of  consciousness  from 
which  we  draw  our  being  into  the  bounds  of  individuality. 
We  are  constantly,  when  the  need  arises,  drawing  upon 
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memories  stored  in  subconsciousness  like  water  in  a  reser¬ 
voir.  Or,  again,  in  times  of  great  crisis  and  strain,  traits 
inherited  from  God-fearing  ancestors,  rise  to  the  surface  and 
come  to  our  rescue.  In  fact,  these  and  a  myriad  other 
good  influences  that  have  sunk  into  our  inmost  being 
through  the  long  course  of  years  go  to  constitute  the  larger 
and  deeper  selves  from  which  our  immediate  selves  are 
continually  drawing  to  meet  the  demands  and  exigencies  of 
everyday  life.  In  the  case  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  this  deeper  self  may  well  have  been 
his  divine,  and  the  immediate  self  his  human  nature.  But 
between  the  two  selves  the  inter-relations  must  have  been 
far  more  intimate  and  intricate  than  anything  we  can 
possibly  conceive.  Probably  as  much  of  the  divine  welled  up 
from  his  deeper  to  his  immediate  self  as  could  be  perfectly 
assimilated  by  a  perfectly  genuine  human  nature.  The 
Holy  Spirit  was  undoubtedly  the  personal  divine  Agent 
who  caused  this  welling  up  of  deity  from  its  subterranean 
depths  in  the  subconsciousness  of  Christ  to  meet  every 
exigency  of  his  life,  to  infiltrate  itself  into  his  human 
nature  consciously  possessed  just  as  far  as  need  required 
and  human  nature  could  bear  up  under.  It  may  well  have 
been  that  Christ’s  human  nature  was  incapable,  because 
of  finite  limitations,  of  drawing  at  will  upon  the  resources 
of  deity  stored  in  the  subterranean  resenmirs  of  sub- 
consciousness. 

We  might  find  an  analogy  of  God  dwelling  in  Christ 
in  mystical  experiences  when  the  transcendent  seems  to 
capture  the  field  of  consciousness.  There  comes  times,  even 
with  the  least  mystical  of  us,  when  we  seem  to  be  caught 
on  the  tide  of  a  consciousness  greater  than  our  own  and 
we  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of  realties  that  lie  far  beyond 
the  pale  of  our  ordinary  everyday  consciousness.  Upon 
such  occasions  there  seems  to  burst  in  upon  us  such  a 
strange  enlargement  of  vision  and  accession  of  spiritual 
power  that  the  things  of  time  and  sense  shrink  into  an 
almost  weird  insignificance,  subside,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
into  their  true  proportions.  It  is  the  seers  of  the  unseen 
who  have  most  mightily  affected  the  seen.  Their  vivid 
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consciousness  of  the  higher  increases  their  capacity  for 
working  in  and  through  the  lower.  Undoubtedly  because 
of  his  perfectly  sinless  nature,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
divine  nature  resident  in  the  inmost  depths  of  his  being, 
Jesus,  even  in  the  days  of  his  earthly  ministry,  must  have 
had  such  immediate  visions  of  God  and  of  heaven  as  sur¬ 
pass  our  power  even  faintly  to  conceive.  The  Holy  Spirit 
must  often  have  quickened  the  divine  nature  within  Christ 
to  the  point  where  the  God-man  obtained  as  need  required 
ecstatic  views  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  The  conscious 
awareness  of  an  external  object,  physical  or  mental,  may 
be  simultaneous  with  subconscious  operations  of  influences 
that  stream  from  that  object.  This  may  be  an  intimation 
of  how  the  Father  dwelt  in  the  Son  during  the  Incarnation. 
Only  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  influences  stream¬ 
ing  from  an  eternal  object,  God  in  heaven,  are  the  etern¬ 
ally  personalized  third  member  of  the  Trinity,  namely, 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

III. 

The  Trinity  and  the  Spirit 

In  our  consideration  of  the  economic  Trinty,  or  the 
Trinity  as  manifested  in  time,  after  having  treated  of  the 
relation  of  the  Trinity  to  the  world  or  the  universe  as 
finite,  and  after  having  obtained  at  least  some  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  relations  that  must  have  existed  between  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  and  Christ  during  the  days  of  the 
Incarnation,  we  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the 
Trinity  to  the  church  or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  Trinity 
as  experienced  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  believers. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  our  subject  we  shall  have  much 
to  say  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit;  for,  as  every  thought¬ 
ful  Christian  must  know,  just  as  God  in  the  Incarnation 
dwelt  in  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  in  this  dispen- 
.sation  of  grace  Christ  dwells  in  his  Church  through  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

At  the  very  outset  of  our  discussion  of  this  topic  the 
question  insistently  arises.  Why  was  so  little  known  about 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Old  Testament  times?  Why  was  he 
not  fully  revealed  until  after  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
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of  Christ?  To  begin  with,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that, 
even  while  not  recognized  or  fully  revealed  until  Penteeost, 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  present  and  operative  in  the 
world  from  the  very  beginning — even  as  electricity  was 
present  and  played  a  vitally  important  part  in  the  processes 
of  nature  long  before  men  discovered  it  and  learned  to 
harness  it  in  ever  more  wonderful  ways  to  his  own  use. 
But  to  answer  the  question  more  definitely,  let  us  ask 
another  question.  Why  is  it  that  a  picture  cannot  be 
shown  until  after  it  is  painted,  or  a  poem  interpreted  until 
after  it  is  written,  or  a  symphony  taught  until  after  it  is 
composed?  The  main  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
relation  to  mankind  is  to  reveal  Christ  to  men  and  to  cause 
him  to  live  in  and  through  human  hearts  and  lives.  Or 
to  put  it  another  way,  his  great  work  is  that  of  subjectively 
revealing  Christ  as  the  objective  revelation  of  God  the 
Father.  Obviously  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  could  not 
thus  be  subjectively  interpreted  until  after  the  sinless  life 
of  Jesus  had  been  lived  and  his  peerless  work  of  redemption 
had  been  wrought  on  Calvary’s  Cross  and  consummated  in 
the  resurrection. 

Now  let  us  try  to  grasp  how  and  why  it  is  that  the 
Spirit  must  subjectively  reveal  Christ  before  Christ  can 
be  known  and  experienced  as  the  objective  revelation  of 
God.  We  can  know  only  as  we  experience  God  in  Christ, 
as  the  spiritual  influences  from  God  through  Christ  be¬ 
come  actually  operative  in  our  souls.  We  know  that  we 
can  effectively  influence  others  only  as  we  succeed  in  find¬ 
ing  and  using  a  common  bond  whereby  our  influence,  like 
electricity  through  wires,  can  be  transmitted.  God  can 

enter  into  fellowship  with  man  only  through  a  full  objec¬ 

tive  revelation  of  himself  spiritually  accepted  and  appro¬ 
priated  by  individual  souls,  just  as  houses  must  be  wired 
for  electricity  before  electricity  can  be  used  in  those  houses. 
Or  to  make  use  of  a  less  utilitarian — and  hence,  per¬ 
haps,  a  more  appi'opriate — illustration,  let  us  think  of  a 
great  artist  whose  soul  is  the  very  essence  of  everything 

beautiful.  He  would  not  be  really  j)ossessed  of  beauty 

within  unless  he  were  driven  by  an  irresistible  inner 
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must  to  seek  to  give  such  concrete  expression  to  his  dreams 
of  beauty  as  will  quicken  in  others  a  love  of  the  beautiful. 
Now,  the  very  essence  of  God  is  holiness  and  love,  to  which 
he  has  ever  been  seeking  to  give  the  fullest  expression  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  incarnation  of  his  love  and  holi¬ 
ness  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  masterpiece  of  God  as  the 
supreme  Spiritual  Artist.  Turning  to  our  illustration  again, 
we  know  that  the  production  of  a  great  artist  can  be  a 
revelation  of  the  beauty  in  his  soul  only  to  those  in  whose 
hearts  the  fires  of  aesthetic  appreciation  have  been,  or  can 
be,  kindled.  Even  so,  Christ  can  be  accepted  as  the  objec¬ 
tive  revelation  of  God  only  by  those  who  have  been  made 
capable  of  discerning  the  Godhood  shining  out  through 
Christ.  This  involves  necessarily  that  hearts  be  quickened 
to  the  height  of  such  spiritual  discernment;  and  only 
through  a  power  more  than  human  can  this  blessed  result 
be  brought  about.  Nothing  but  a  divine  Person  can  awaken 
in  human  souls  the  power  to  see  in  a  divine  Christ  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  Father. 

That  the  Spirit  who  subjectively  reveals  Christ  as  the 
objective  revelation  of  the  Father  must  himself  be  divine 
ought  to  be  apparent  upon  only  a  little  reflection.  We  can 
influence  others  only  with  what  we  are  influenced  by.  A 
very  natural  illustration  occurs  to  us  from  the  realm  of 
music.  The  organist’s  power  to  move  us  to  full  appreciation 
of  a  great  piece  of  music  that  he  is  playing  rests  upon  the 
extent  to  which  he  himself  comprehends  and  is  gripped  by 
its  greatness.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  anything 
short  of  equality  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  organist  can 
make  him  a  perfect  interpreter  of  the  genius  expressed  in 
the  piece  of  music  he  is  playing.  Does  this  not  vividly  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  One  who  draws  men  to  God  through  Christ 
must  himself  be  possessed  of  the  fulness  of  deity  that  dwells 
in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son. 

Why  and  how  do  we  worship  the  Father  through  the 
Son  in  the  Spirit?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  foregoing  considerations.  Christ’s  objective 
revelation  of  the  Father  to  us  is  supplemented  by  the 
Spirit’s  subjective  revelation  of  Christ  in  us.  Just  as  beauty 
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must  be  in  our  souls  befoi  t'  \vi*  can  thrill  to  external  beauty, 
so  it  is  only  through  a  Divine  Spirit  in  us  that  we  ai’e  en¬ 
abled  to  respond  to  the  Godhood  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Another  question  that  often  arises  in  the  minds  of 
Christians  is,  Why  is  it  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  per  se?  Let  us  reply  by  asking  another 
question.  Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  see  the  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent  gla.ss  through  which  we  happen  to  be  looking? 
Is  it  not  because  the  glass  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
being  looked  through  rather  than  looked  at?  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  given  to  us  that  we  might  see  and  know  and 
love  Christ  in  and  through  him. 

We  conclude  our  thesis  with  a  consideration  of  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  Trinity  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  and 
of  the  believer’s  consciousness  of  that  indwelling.  We  have 
abundant  Scriptural  teaching  to  the  effect  that  Father,  Son. 
and  Spirit  make  their  abode  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  truly 
make  Christ  their  Savior  and  Lord.  How  is  this  triple 
indwelling  realized  in  the  experience  and  consciousness  of 
the  believer?  Let  us  refer  again  to  an  illustration  that  we 
used  further  back  in  another  connection,  the  illustration  of 
the  great  picture  painted  by  a  supreme  artist  and  appreci¬ 
ated  to  the  full  by  a  real  art  lover.  Let  the  artist  represent 
God  the  Father,  the  picture  the  Incarnate  Son,  and  the 
influence  which  kindles  appreciation  of  the  picture  in  the 
art  lover  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  artist,  as  beauty  personalized, 
enters  and  abides  in  the  heart  of  the  art  lover  through  the 
medium  of  the  picture  plus  the  kindling  of  appreciation  in 
him  who  sees  the  picture.  So  God  the  Father  lives  in  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  through  Chri.st  the  objective  reve¬ 
lation  of  himself  and  through  the  Spirit  who  subjectively 
reveals  and  quickens  love  for  him  in  the  believer’s  heart. 
And  just  as  in  looking  at  that  great  picture  a  man  might 
be  conscious  now  of  the  genius  of  the  arti.st,  or  again  of 
the  beauty  of  the  picture,  or  again  of  his  own  appreciation 
of  the  picture,  so  the  believer  may  sometimes  be  distinctly 
conscious  of  God  the  Father,  again  of  God  the  Son,  and  yet 
again  of  God  the  Spirit.  But  all  Three  Persons  of  the 
Triune  live  ever  in  and  through  him. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  OUR  LORD’S  DEATH 
By  Ckorge  Lindlp:y  Young 

EAST  BROW'NFIELD,  ME. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1930,  there  is 
rather  a  remarkable  article  by  Lieut.-Col.  N.  W.  Sharpe, 
M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  etc.  It  is  A  Study  of  the  Definitive  Came 
of  Death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Written  by  a  compet¬ 
ent  medical  man,  an  able  thinker  and  an  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  article  fuimishes  food  for  thought  both  to  the 
scientist  and  the  non-scientist. 

Now  we  understand  the  wise  policy  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  to  be  non-controversial.  While  it  .stands  firmly  for 
evangelical  Bible  truth,  it  is  not  its  custom  to  consider 
controversial  discussion,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  opening 
its  columns  to  strictures  of  one  writer  upon  another.  But 
as  the  spirit  of  the  pre.sent  article  is  not  polemical,  as 
also  the  .subject  introduced  by  Dr.  Sharpe  is  one  of  such 
paramount  importance,  it  is  deemed  that  further  consid¬ 
eration  from  a  different  viewpoint  may  be  permissible. 

Whether  or  not  our  Lord  died  of  a  broken  heart  (in 
the  psychological  sense  of  heart),  or  of  a  ruptured  heart 
(in  the  physical  or  literal  sense  of  heart),  we  .say  not. 
That  question  we  now  leave  to  the  verj”  contrary  conclu¬ 
sions  of  medical  men.  But  whether  or  not  He  died  by 
the  hand  of  man  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  brings 
us  directly  to  Bible  data. 

According  to  the  view  already  presented,  Chri.st’s  death 
was  not  effected  by  human  means;  He  did  not  die  by 
human  hands.  “All  of  the  man-made  plans  and  agencies 
to  accomplish  the  death  of  our  Lord  failed,”  Han  had 
not  “been  able  to  accomplish,  by  his  own  murderous  plan, 
purpose  or  agencies,  the  actual  death  of  the  Saviour  of 
man”  (p.  442f.),  Instead  of  this,  the  “act  of  death”  on 
Christ’s  part  was  “absolutely  volitional.”  “The  Son  vo- 
litionally  commended  His  spirit  to  the  Father,  and  volit- 
ionally  died.”  His  was  a  “volitional  exitus”  (p.  446f., 
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451).  Thus  was  His  sacrificial  and  obediential  death  pre- 
determinedly  and  volitionally  accomplished  to  the  fclory 
of  God  the  Father”  (446). 

Stress  also  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Jesus  “yielded”  or 
“save  up”  the  shost.  Thus  we  read:  “  ‘Jesus  .... 
yielded  up  the  ghost’  (Mk.  15:37).  ‘He  gave  up  the 
ghost’  (Lu.  23:46).  ‘He  ....  gave  up  the  ghost’  (John 
19:3).  .  .  The  foregoing  inspired  records  are  both  unani¬ 
mous  and  conclusive,  that  neither  physical  nor  mental 
cause  of  death  prevailed;  they  are  et^ually  unanimous  and 
conclusive  that  the  Son  volitionally  commended  His  spirit 
to  the  Father,  and  volitionally  died”  (p.  447). 

But  if,  as  to  the  giving  up  the  ghost,  the  four  texts 
cited  do.  in  our  English  versions,  refer  to  Christ’s  volit¬ 
ional  death  in  the  manner  intended  by  the  citation,  then 
a  like  thing  is  true  of  the  lying  Ananias  and  his  equally 
lying  wife  Sapphira.  For  of  them,  too,  it  is  said,  they 
“gave  up  the  ghost”  (Acts  5:5,10).  Likewise  Herod 
“gave  up  the  ghost”  (Acts  12:23);  as  did  also  Abraham, 
Ishmael,  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Gen.  25:8,17 ;  35 :29 ;  49 :33). 
So,  also,  the  expression  is  used  contingently  of  Job  (Job 
3 :11 ;  10:18;  13 :19),  and  historically  of  priests  and  elders 
of  Jerusalem  (Lam.  1:19),  while  in  Job  14:10  it  is  used 
of  mankind  generally,  “man  giveth  up  the  ghost.” 

Barnes  notes  that,  in  describing  the  death  of  Rachel 
(Gen.  35:18),  “the  same  phrase  is  used  by  the  LXX.” 
We  may  add,  however,  that  there  is  this  difference;  in 
Genesis  it  is  soul  (psyche)  that  is  used,  while  in  Matt. 
27:50  (the  place  of  Barnes’ comment)  it  is  spirit  (pnexima). 

But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  regarding  two  of  the  pas.sages 
concerning  Christ’s  giving  up  the  ghost  (JNIark  15:37; 
Tiuke  23:46),  that  the  statement  is  derived  altogether 
from  a  verb.  The  word  pxieuma  (sj)irit;  rendered  ghost 
in  A.  V.)  does  not  occur.  The  verb  used  is  ehpneo,  “to 
breathe  out,  expir-e”.  As  regards  Ananias,  Sapphira  and 
Herod  (Acts  5:5,  10;  12:23),  the  verb  is  ekpsucho,  also 
meaning  “to  breathe  out,  expire”.  A  like  thing  is  true 
of  the  verb  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  above  cited. 
With  two  other  pa&sagei?,  however,  it  is  different.  Thus 
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in  Job  11:20  (“their  hope  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of 
the  ghost”),  and  in  Jer.l5:9  (“she  hath  given  up  the 
ghost”)  ghost  is  a  translation  of  nephesh  (life,  soul). 

The  above  Scriptural  facts  tend  strongly  toward  show¬ 
ing  the  incorrectness  of  the  position  relative  to  the  “abso¬ 
lutely  volitional”  nature  of  the  “act  of  death”  on  the 
part  of  Christ.  As  Bloomfield  said  nearly  a  century  ago: 
“Many  ancient  and  some  modern  commentators  suppose 
something  preternatural  in  Christ’s  death,  as  lieing  the 
effect  of  his  volition.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  words 
of  Scripture  to  countenance  such  an  opinion ;  though  our 
Saviour’s  volition  must  be  supposed  to  accompany  His 
offering  Himself  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  term  is 
no  other  than  such  as  is  freciuently  used,  both  in  the 
Sept,  and  the  Classical  writers,  of  expiration,  cither  with 
pneuma  or  psuchen"  (on  Matt.  27:50).  As  to  our  Lord’s 
commending  His  spirit  to  God,  so  Stephen  said:  “Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit”  (Acts  7:60).  Yet  Stephen’s 
death  did  not  come  about  by  .some  volitional  act  of  his 
own.  He  was  stoned  to  death ;  of  which  more  later. 

But  because  Christ  stated  that  He  gave  His  life  freely, 
that  no  one  could  take  it  from  Him,  but  that  He  laid  it 
down  of  Himself,  the  discu.ssion  in  question  concludes  that 
His  life  was  not  taken  by  man,  etc.  (p.  446f).  But  now 
we  note  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures: 

Chnst  Not  Only  Died;  He  Was  Killed 

Acceding  everything  that  is  Biblically  correct  as  to  the 
voluntary  nature  of  Christ’s  death,  that  He  freely  sur¬ 
rendered  Himself  thereto,  that  He  even  came  from  heaven 
and  assumed  human  nature  with  that  end  in  view  (Matt. 
20:28;  Rom.  8:3;  Phil.  2:6-8;  Heb.  2:14),  yet  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  this  did  not  withhold  the  agency  of  man 
in  His  death.  For  not  only  did  men  maltreat  Him,  scourge 
Him  and  finally  crucify  Him ;  but  it  was  they  w'ho  killed 
Him.  This,  certainly,  is  the  clear  signification  of  various 
Scriptures,  even  of  our  Lord’s  own  teachings. 

Thus  in  predicting  His  death.  He  said:  “that  He  must 
go  unto  Jerusalem  .  .  .  and  he  killed."  “The  Son  of  man 
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is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  ^hall  kill  Him; 
and  after  that  He  is  killed,  He  shall  rise  the  third  day.” 
The  Jews  “shall  condemn  Him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver 
Him  to  the  Gentiles;  and  they  .  .  .  shall  kill  Him.**  And 
they  shall  scourge  Him  and  put  Him  to  death**  (Matt. 
16:21;  Mark  9:31;  10:33,  34;  Luke  18:33). 

In  strict  fulfllment  of  these  predictive  utterances,  it  is 
historically  recorded:  “Jesus  of  Nazareth  .  .  .  being  de¬ 
livered  up  by  the  detenninate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,  ye  have  taken  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified 
and-  slain**  (Acts  2:23).  “And  killed  the  Prince  of  life” 
(3:15).  “Whom  ye  slew,  hanging  Him  on  a  tree”  (5:30). 
“The  Jews;  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their 
own  prophets”  (1  Thess.  2:15). 

So  we  read:  “For  thou  wast  slain.”  “The  Lamb  that 
was  slain”  (Rev.  5:9,12).  In  the  divine  pre-determina¬ 
tion  He  was  not  the  Lamb  dying,  but  the  Lamb  slam 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  In  the  outcome  of 
that  pre-determination.  He  voluntarily  surrendered  Him¬ 
self.  This  was  so  that  He  could  be  slain.  But  having 
done  that.  He  was  slain.  So  when  John  saw  Him  in 
apocalyptic  vision,  it  was  as  a  Lamb  “as  though  it  had 
been  slain”;  again,  “the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain” 
(Rev.  5:6;  13:8).  To  the  open  mind,  comment  seems 
hardly  necessary. 

In  advancing  a  step,  we  note  some  of  the  terms  used 
as  to  the  murderous  intent  of  our  Lord’s  enemies.  Thus 
they  took  counsel  to  “destroy”  Him  (Matt.  12:14;  Mark 
3:6;  11:18);  sought  to  “kill”  Him  (Matt.  26:4;  Mark 
14:1;  John  5 :18 ;  7 :1,19 ;  8 :37,40)  ;  to  “put  Him  to  death” 
(Matt.  26:59;  27:1;  Luke  22:2;  John  11:53). 

Certainly  the  language  is  clear  enough  as  to  their  intent. 
But  is  the  language  of  accomplishment  any  less  clear? 
It  is  not.  They  desired  to  kill  Him,  put  Him  to  death, 
etc.  And  Holy  Writ  states,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this  is 
exactly  what  they  finally  accomplished.  Christ  did  not 
just  die  of  His  own  accord.  He  was  “put  to  death” 
(1  Pet.  3:18),  killed,  slain.  He  did  not  kill  Himself,  nor 
compass  His  own  death  in  any  way.  He  yielded,  however. 
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to  that  indignity  and  horror.  He  “gave  Himself”  a.s  the 
Scriptures  record  (Gal.  1:4;  2:20;  Eph.  5:2;  1  Tim.  2:6; 
Tit.  2:14).  In  this  way  it  was  that  He  did  “give  His 
life”  (Matt.  20:28),  lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep 
(John  10:11,15-17). 

Even  in  the  Old  Testament  it  was  prophetically  de¬ 
clared,  not  that  He  would  die  by  .some  voluntary  exercise 
of  His  own  will,  but  by  having  His  life  terminated  by 
others.  A  term  is  used  that  is  of  frequent  occurrence  to 
expre.ss  violent  death,  u.sually  by  the  hands  of  others,  or 
of  God,*  That  term  is  “cut  off”.  Of  Messiah  it  was 
.said:  “He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,” 
“And  after  three  score  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be 
cut  off”  (Isa.  53:8;  Dan,  9:26).  The  teaching  surely  i.s, 
not  that  He  cut  Himself  off,  but  that  “He  was  cut  off'' 
l)y  some  agency  external  to  Himself,  Compare  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  of  Me.ssiah  with  that  used  of  Jeremiah:  “Let 
us  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the  living”  (Jer.  ll:19).t 
Note  also  that  in  Acts  8:33,  the  Septuagint  rendering  of 
Isa.  53:8  is  given:  “For  his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth.” 

“Taken”?  Yes!  by  His  “murderers”  (Acts  7:52). 
Quoting  from  my  Fundamental  Christology,  ]).  98,  Christ 
“did  not  die  because  He  deserved  to  die,  needed  to  die 
or  was  obliged  to  die.  He  was  not  killed  because  His 
enemies  were  stronger  than  He,  because  He  could  not  es¬ 
cape  from  them.  No  man,  indeed,  could  have  taken  His 
life  unless  He  had  submitted  Himself  to  death  of  His  own 
volition.”  But  this  is  exactly  what  He  did.  And  when 
He  surrendered  Himself  into  the  “hands  of  lawless  men,” 
they  “cut  Him  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,”  took 
His  life  from  the  earth. 

*See  Josh.  11:21;  I  Sam.  24:21;  I  Kin.  13:34;  14:14;  18:4; 
Ps.  12:2;  37:9,  22,  28,  34,  38;  83:4;  Prov.  2:22;  Jer.  9:21;  11:19; 
Am.  1:5,  8;  2:3;  Nah.  1:15;  3:15. 

fThe  entire  verse  reads:  “But  I  was  like  a  gentle  lamb  that 
is  led  to  the  slaughter;  and  I  knew  not  that  they  had  devised  de¬ 
vices  against  me,  saying.  Let  us  destroy  the  tree  with  the  fruit 
thereof,  and  let  us  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  are  living,  that 
his  name  be  no  more  remembered." 
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The  Real  Cause,  or  Afjeneif,  of  Christ's  Death 

Dr.  Sharpe  notes  that  if  aile(|uate  answer  l)e  at  all  avail¬ 
able  to  the  question  of  “causation  of  the  <l(‘ath  of  the 
Lord  eJesus, ”  sueh  answer  “is  to  he  found  exclusively 
within  the  Scripture”  (]>.  430).  In  this  we  concur.  And 
when  we  properly  “.search  the  Scriptures”  on  this  sul)- 
jeet,  we  find  that  said  causation  was  not  the  .self-exi)ulsion 
of  life.  Or  (shall  we  j)ut  it?)  it  was  not  the  self-infliction 
of  death  on  Christ’s  part,  not  self-murder.  There  was, 
instead,  the  woi'kiii"  of  outside  agencies  or  causes.  Whether 
or  not  we  understand,  whether  or  not  science  will  ever  he 
able  to  harmonize  perfectly  the  “blood  and  water*'  with 
the  Biblically  .stated  cause  of  His  death,  such  makes  no 
difference  to  the  historic  facts  as  Biblically  recorded. 

As  to  the  scripturally  recoi’ded  causation  of  our  Lord’s 
death,  there  are  certain  [)reliminary  phases  that  may  not 
exactly  be  desifjnated  as  cau.ses  but  that  led  up  to  the 
actual  phy.sical  af?ency  of  His  death.  Thus  there  are: 

(1)  The  teleoloifical  phase. — In  our  Lord’s  death  there 
was  an  ultimate  divine  intent,  the  workin*?  out  of  a  fai‘- 
seeinjr  ])urpose  and  of  a  fai*-reachinp:  result.  Said  t)ur- 
pose  and  re.sult  were  redemptive.  This  "eneral  |)roposi- 
tion  needs  hei-e  no  especial  sui)[)ort 

(2)  Still  teleological,  but  as  furnishing  a  ]>hysical  or 

fleshly  basis  for  Christ’s  death  was  His  becoming  flesh 
(John  1 :14)  His  becomini^  flesh  was  that  He  mij>:ht  die 
for  others  who  deserved  death,  for  thos(‘  ovei-  whom  the 
death  .sentence  was  han^infj:  “The  wajrt's  of  sin  is  death’’ 
(Rom.  6:23);  “The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  .shall  die”  ( Ezt'k. 
18:3).  God,  therefore,  sent  “His  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  .sinful  flesh”  (Rom.  8:3).  For  as  those  whom  He 
.sought  to  redeem  “are  partak(M‘s  of  tle.sh  ami  Wood,  He 
also  Himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same;  that  throutrh 
death  He  mijrht  destroy  him  that  had  the  i)ower  of  death,” 
etc.  (Hcb.  2:14).  One  jdainly  stated  ol)ject  of  His  first 

advent  was,  therefore,  “to  •rive  His  life  a  ransom  for 

many”  (Matt.  20:28);  to  be,  in  the  figurative  jmrlance 

of  Scripture,  “the  Lamb  of  God  who  ])ear('th  the  sin  of 
the  wmrld”  (John  1  :29). 
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(3)  His  surrender  of  Himself  to  death  was  voluntary 
(Phil.  2:8).  He  “«?ave  Himself”  (Gal.  1:4;  Eph.  5:2). 
Thus  did  He  offer  an  acceptable  and  sufficient  sacrifice 
to  God  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  As  the  hif?h  priest  was 
ordained  to  offer  jjifts  and  saerificcs,  so  on  the  part  of 
Christ  our  Hi^h  Priest  a  sacrifice  was  ncces.sary.  And 
“this  He  did  once  for  all,  when  He  offered  up  Himself;” 
“offered  Himself  without  spot  to  Cod.”  As  “without 
sheddiii"  of  blood  is  no  remission,,”  and  as  “it  is  not 
possible  that  the  blood  of  hulls  and  "oats  should  take 
away  sins.”  He  therefore  “hath  been  manifested  for  the 
ahroiLration  of  sin  by  the  sacrifice  o-f  Himself,”  by  the  free 
surrender  of  Himself  to  death  (Heh.  7 :27 ;  8 :3 ;  9 :14,  22, 
26;  10:4). 

All  this  is  in  strict  accord  with  Christ’s  sayiii}?  in  John 
10:18:  “No  one  taketh  it  (my  life)  away  from  me.  hut 
T  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  (or  right,  R.V.m.) 
to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  rij?ht  to  take  (or  receive:  same 
vei*b,  lamhano,  rendered  receive  in  concluding  member  of 
same  verse)  it  again.” 

As  our  Lord  did  not  raise  “Himself”  from  the  death 
state!  (even  though  some  good  Christians  actually  hold 
that  unbihlieal  idea),  but  w’as  raised  therefrom  by  God 
the  Father,!:  so  He  did  not  kill  Himself  by  any  self¬ 
extrusion  of  His  life  when  He  “laid  it  down.”  Indeed, 
Peter  used  the  same  verb  (fithemi)  in  John  13:37,  when 
he  said:  “I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thee;”  also  Jesus 
in  John  15:13:  “Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.”  So  the  vol¬ 
untary  surrender  of  life,  the  laying  of  it  down  for  others, 
docs  not  necessarily  imply  some  auto-expulsion  thereof. 
It  was  an  ex[)erienee  [)crfectly  consonant  with  the  surren- 

t“The  view  which  pervades  the  N.  T.,  that  Christ  did  not 
rai.se  Himself  from  the  dead,  but  was  raised  by  the  Father,  is 
not  affected  by  this  passage  (Jn.  10:18),  inasmuch  as  the  taking 
again  of  His  life,  for  which  the  divine  human  Chri.st  had  re¬ 
ceived  authorization,  implies  the  giving  again  of  the  life,  to  wit, 
the  re-awakening  activity  of  the  Father”  (Meyer). 

t“Whom  GOD  hath  rai.sed  up”  (Acts  2:24,  32;  3:15;  4:10; 
5:30:  10:40;  13:30,  34;  17:31;  Rom.  4:24;  8:11;  I  Cor.  6:14; 
15:15,  etc.). 
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der  oi‘  oneself  to  the  life-takiii"'  violence  of  otheis.  And 
this  is  exactly  the  Bible  teaching  in  the  case  of  Christ. 
The  way  whereby  He  “poured  out  His  soul  unto  death” 
(Isa.  53 ::r2)  was  by  His  volitional  surrender  of  Himself 
to  those  who,  «»iven  |)owcr  to  do  so  (John  19:11),  would 
“slay”  Him. 

Death  hij  CracifisUm 

The  crucifixion  of  Christ  holds  a  conspicuous  place  and 
occupies  considerable  space  in  the  (Josj)els  (^latt.  27:22-50; 
Mark  15:15-38;  l.uke  23:13-49;  John  19:13-37).  Vet  not 
alone  in  the  Gospels  is  this  so,  for  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  His  sacrifice  of  Himself  on  the  cross  has  fre- 
(|ucnt  mention.  Indeed,  tin*  cross  itsell'  l)ecame  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  redemptive  nature  of  Chi*ist’s  death  (1  Cor. 
1:17;  Gal.  5:1;  6:2,  14;  Phil.  3:18;  Col.  1:20).  “For  the 
word  of  the  cross  is  to  them  fhat  perish  foolishness;  but 
unto  us  who  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God”  (1  Cor. 
1:18). 

The  Bible  position  is  that  Christ  died  by  crucifixion. 
He  not  only  died  on  the  cross,  but  as  a  result  of  beinj; 
placed  there.  His  death  is  definitively  termed  “the  death 
of  the  cross”  (Phil.  2:8).  To  the  assembled  multitude  of 
Jews  at  Pentecost,  Peter  said  concernino-  Christ:  “Ye  by 
the  hand  of  lawless  men  did  crucify  and  slay”  (Acts  2:23). 
Thus  not  alone  by  human  hands  was  He  “crucified”  but 
also  “slain”.  It  was  men  who  “slew”  Him;  and  they 
did  it  by  crucifixion — and  in  no  other  way.  He  was  slain.” 
He  did  7iot  slay  Himself. 

Aj'ain,  speaking  to  Jews,  Petei*  said:  “Whom  }fe  slew, 
hanging  Him  on  a  tree.”  Speaking  to  Gentiles,  he  .said: 
“Whom  also  they  sleiv,  hanging  Him  on  a  tree”  (Acts 
5:30;  10:39.  That  is,  “they”  slew  Him:  and  they  slew  Him 
by  crucifixion,  by  “hanging  Him  on  a  tree”.  As  noted  by 
Page  and  Walpole:  “i.  e.,  slew  by  hanging”  (on  Acts  5:30) 
Exactly! 

Said  Paul:  “And  though  they  found  no  cause  of  death 
(in  Christ),  yet  asked  they  of  Pilate  that  He  should  be 
slain.  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  all  things  that  were 
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written  of  Him,  they  took  Him  down  from  the  tree  and 
laid  Him  in  a  tomb”  (Acts  13:28,29).  This  agrees  with 
our  Lord’s  own  j)redietive  words:  ‘‘Behold,  we  go  up  to 
Jeru.salem,  and  all  things  that  are  written  through  the 
prophets  .shall  he  aeeomj)lished  unto  the  Son  of  man.  For 
H(‘  .shall  he  delivered  up  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be 
mocked,  and  shamefully  treated,  and  spit  upon;  and  then 
shall  kill  Him:  and  the  thinl  day  He  shall  rise  again” 
(Luke  18:31,32). 

When,  as  Paul  .says,  ‘‘they  took  Him  down  from  the 
tree,”  it  was  because  He  was  dead.  He  was  dead  because 
Ghrist’s  own  words  had  been  fulfilled,  “they  shall  kill 
Him”  (or  as  rendered  in  A.  V.,  “put  Him  to  death”).  And 
the  way  in  which  they  compa.ssed  His  denth,  or  “killed” 
Him,  was  by  crucifying  Him.  It  seems  a  grammatical, 
an  exegetical,  a  historical,  a  logical  impossibility  to  escape 
this  conclusion.  Why  try  to? 

Thus  it  was  according  to  the  Scriptures  (Luke  24:25-27, 
44.45;  Acts  3:18;26:2‘2,23;  1  Cor.  15 ;3)  and  “by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God”  (Acts 
2:23)  that  Christ  was  delivered  up  and  .slain.  Thus  it 
was  that  “both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  the  peoples  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together 
to  do  whatsoever  (God’s)  hand  and  (God’s)  counsel  fore¬ 
ordained  to  come  to  pass”  (Acts  4:27,28).  Yet  this  does 
not  excuse  nor  exclude  those  who  had  ])art  in  the  murder 
of  Christ.  Xor  does  it  hide  the  fact  that  they  did  murder 
Him,  having  become  both  His  betrayer's  and  “murderers” 
(Acts  7:52).  Christ’s  death,  therefore,  was  no  “miracle” 
in  the  sense  of  something  directly  executed  by  either  the 
Father  or  the  Son,  In  no  sense  was  it  some  self-execution 
of  death  whereby  the  Saviour  of  men  took,  exti'uded,  ex- 
])elled  or  ejected.  His  own  life.  This  latter  is  certainly  not 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  But  the  former  is  such,  viz., 
that  He  was  crucified  and  thereby  killed,  slain,  put  to 
death,  murdered,  by  other's.  In  this  we  are  following  both 
Sci'iptural  facts  and  Scriptural  irhi’a.seology. 

Yet  our  author  .says:  “Inevitably  we  must  conclude  that 
neither  the  cros.s,  nor  its  preceding  and  associated  tor- 
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tures,  was  the  definitive  cause  of  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  The  eonclusioii  is  inevitable  that  the 
murderous  attaek  of  sin-tainted  man  aorainst  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God  failed”  (p.  442). 

But  we  have  setm  conclusively  that  .said  attack  did  not 
fail.  Not  only  was  the  attack  itself  “murderous.”  but, 
as  Seripturally  declared,  those  who  made  it  became  our 
Lord’s  “murderers.”  They  “killed”  Him.  They  did  it 
by  crucifixion;;  by  “han^injir  Him  on  a  tree.”  Could 
anything^  be  plainer?  Why,  then,  not  accei)t  it?  Though 
it  may  have  been  “conclusively  .shown  that  His  death  was 
absolutely  within  His  own  power”  (p.  447),  yet  this  in 
no  sense  precludes  the  truth  of  other  Scriptures  that  teach¬ 
es  His  death  to  have  been  actually  compassed  through 
human  agency  by  way  of  crucifixion.  Thus  it  was  that, 
by  divine  pre-determination.  He  wrought  redemption  for  us. 


THE  WITNESSING  SPIRIT  AND  THE 
WITNESSED  CHRIST 

By  President  John  McNaugher,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

**When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall  hear  witness  of  Me.** 

— John  15:26. 

The  fortunes  of  Jesus  were  at  lowest  ebb.  Gethsemano 
was  a  matter  of  minutes,  Calvary  of  hours.  Yet  in  the 
Upper  Room,  the  night  before  the  Cross,  Sovereignty  spoke. 
To  the  forlorn  eleven,  in  words  heavy  with  authority,  Jesus 
said :  ‘  ‘  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send 
unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall  bear  witness  of  Me.” 
How  was  that  exalted  sentence  born?  Out  of  fhe  valley 
of  the  shadow  had  the  speaker  been  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven  and  visioned  Himself  clothed  with  kingly  power, 
pledging  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Of  this  there  is  no 
trace.  The  answer  lies  within  the  secret  of  His  person, 
within  the  unity  of  His  divine  being  and  His  humanity,  a 
mystery  never  to  be  explored.  Though  conditioned  by  His 
incarnate  state,  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  identified  Himself 
by  many  proofs.  In  this  instance,  while  He  sensed  the 
terrible  tide  of  things  surging  round  Him,  while  He  sensed 
the  crushing  experiences  that  lay  ahead,  unperplexed  and 
undismayed  He  looked  over  the  rim  of  this  world’s  horizon 
with  an  eye  that  pierced  His  own  future  and  that  of  His 
kingdom.  So  it  was  that,  with  His  thoughts  lifted  to  the 
level  of  His  coming  enthronement.  He  calmly  advised  the 
disciples  of  the  first  action  in  the  program  of  the  skies 
which  He  proposed  following:  “When  the  Comforter  is 
come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He 
.shall  bear  witness  of  Me.”  Pas.sing  the  problem  of  our 
Lord’s  selfconsciousness,  and  dwelling  on  His  vital  an¬ 
nouncement,  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  Witnessing 
Spirit  and  the  Witnessed  Christ. 

Who  is  this  Spirit  of  Witness,  with  His  infinite  responsi¬ 
bility?  Is  He  equal  to  the  untold  duty  assigned  Him? 
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None  but  those  tarred  with  the  brush  of  Unitarianism  hesi¬ 
tate  in  placing  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the  Tri-personal  God¬ 
head  of  revelation.  In  the  study  of  the  Trinity  we  are 
aware  that  what  is  known  leaves  us  only  in  the  borderland, 
the  outskirts,  of  the  interior  facts  of  the  divine  essence. 
Much  is  hidden.  But,  whatever  our  need  of  cautious  reserve, 
it  is  laid  bare  that  Scripture  affirms  a  fellowship  of  three 
Persons  or  Subsistences  in  one  undivided  Godhead,  affumis 
the  essential  social  nature  of  God  within  the  compass  of 
His  absolute  Self.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  exist  in 
mutual  relationships,  each  discharging  His  peculiar  office, 
each  perfoi’ming  His  distinctive  woi-k.  and  all  harmonizing 
in  moral  and  redemptivx*  purpose,  d'lie  Spirit  of  witness, 
then,  of  whom  Jesus  spoke,  rises  before  us  in  the  majesty 
of  His  mission  as  one  of  the  Eternal  Three,  giving  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  energies  of  His  deity  pour  into  the  fulfilment 
of  His  task  as  (Christ’s  true  and  faithful  witness. 

The  beginnings  of  His  ministry  in  this  behalf  were  i)re- 
Christian.  Its  roots  strike  back  into  the  Hebrew  era.  In 
an  oracle  of  Messianic  promise  which  was  gradually  un¬ 
folded,  which  runs  like  a  purple  thread  through  the  writings 
of  the  seeiM  and  historians  of  Israel,  which  lurks  in  the 
evangelical  tyi)ology  that  centered  in  the  tabernacle  and 
t(‘m|)le  ritual,  and  which  s[)eaks  in  the  noble  strains  of  pro¬ 
phetic  Psalms  we  see  how  wondrously  the  Holy  Spirit 
wrought. 

There  is  lyric  swijig  in  the  lines — 

“Out  from  the  hcait  of  nature  rolled 

The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old.” 

But  those  rationalistic  lines  are  false.  The  one  burden 
of  the  Old  Testament,  its  determinative  subject-matter,  is 
the  Messianic  hope.  This  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  whole 
design  of  the  former  disp('n.sation.  and  it  was  originated 
and  dev(‘lof)ed  purely  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  What  a  wealth  of  testimony  He  gave  forth!  His 
heralding  of  tin*  coming  kingdom  and  its  King  was  so  pei-- 
vasiv(‘  and  so  i-adical  that  Jesus  could  say  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  “These  are  they  which  hear  witness  of  Me.” 
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The  same  appears  in  Luke’s  charming  Emmaus  story,  where 
the  unrecognized  Master,  “beginning  from  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets,”  interpreted  to  the  two  down-hearted  men 
“the  things  concerning  Himself.”  It  is  plainly  evident,  too, 
that  the  great  forecast  became  more  and  more  luminous  as 
the  yeai’s  sped  along,  so  that  at  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  In¬ 
carnation,  elect  saints  were  on  tiptoe  with  expectation.  This 
growing  clearness  and  particularity  of  revelation,  as  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  time  drew  near,  is  instructively  portrayed,  as 
many  will  recall,  in  Sargent’s  famous  mural  frieze  of  the 
Hebrew  i)rophets.  The  significance  of  it  all  is  multiplied 
when  we  see  that  it  was  the  Messianic  outlook  which  molded 
the  spiritual  elements  of  Judaism,  that  within  its  quickening 
influence  God’s  chosen  people  found  the  joy  of  salvation  and 
went  from  strength  to  strength. 

But  now  the  long  period  of  foreshadowing  gives  way  to 
fulfilment.  In  a  revolutionary  moment  in  fhe  life  of  God 
the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  With  that  a 
new  set  of  facts,  basic  facts,  facts  of  richest  content,  “the 
total  fact  of  Christ,”  emerged.  The  economy  of  grace  was 
on,  an  economy  clothed  with  august  sanctions  and  sealed 
with  finality.  What  of  the  issues?  Would  the  facts  fruit? 
Was  the  name  of  Jesus  to  be  arresting?  Were  the  claims 
of  the  Son  of  ^lan  to  be  heard?  Was  He  to  see  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied?  All  hinged  on  effective 
I)ublicity.  certification,  exposition,  and  the  very  lodgment 
of  Christ  Himself  in  human  hearts.  These  were  the 
nece.ssities. 

There  it  was  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  authoritatively  sent, 
met  the  conditions  supremely.  Excelling  all  His  earlier 
workings,  “The  Spirit  of  Truth,”  as  He  is  repeatedly  called, 
made  the  cause  of  the  ascended  Lord  His  own  and  put 
Himself  back  of  it  with  the  entire  force  of  His  being.  In 
a  manifest  and  dynamic  advent  He  addressed  Himself  to 
His  holy  obligations,  and  with  immediate  results  that  have 
made  the  date  memorable. 

Did  the  witness-bearing  then  inaugurated  borrow  any¬ 
thing,  any  color,  any  warmth,  any  directness  from  the  prior 
intimate  connection  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  our  Lord’s 
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humanity?  Did  the  bond  between  Him  and  Jesus  make  a 
difference?  To  the  Holy  Spirit  was  owing  fhe  Virgin  Birth 
of  Jesus.  During  the  silent  Nazareth  years,  from  childhood 
on,  Jesus  was  under  the  consecration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At 
His  baptism  Jesus  was  freshly  “anointed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  In  the  i)ower  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Jesus  rounded 
out  His  ministry.  By  the  support  of  the  same  Eternal 
Spirit  Jesus  offered  Himself  in  sacrifice  unto  God.  In  the 
triumphant  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  Holy  Spirit  par¬ 
ticipated.  Thereafter,  to  the  very  end,  it  was  through  the 
Spirit  that  Jesus  gave  instruction  to  the  eleven.  Surely  this 
life-and-death  partnership  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
God-man  modified  the  Spirit’s  office-duty  when  at  length  He 
started  to  testify  concerning  Christ.  And  surely  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  contact  continues  to  enter  emotionally  into  His 
memory  and  mingles  itself  with  all  that  He  continues  to 
do  in  glorifying  Christ. 

At  Pentecost  the  Holy  Spirit,  dispatched  from  heaven, 
rose  swiftly  to  the  occasion.  His  action  was  typical  of  the 
two-fold  method  of  witness  to  Christ  which  He  has  followed 
ever  since,  the  didactic  and  the  regenerative.  For  the 
former  Peter’s  speech  is  in  point.  It  was  the  maiden  effort 
of  a  horny-handed  fisherman,  without  culture  or  training. 
It  was  an  impromptu.  Yet  what  heroic  eloquence!  What 
skill  in  argument !  What  apt  interpretation  of  prophecy 
and  psalm!  What  unction!  What  persuasiveness!  The 
miracle  of  Pentecost  was  not  the  fleeting  signs  of  roaring 
sound  and  fire  and  tongues;  it  was  Peter’s  extemporaneous 
proclamation  of  a  crucified,  risen,  ascended,  and  reigning 
Saviour.  But  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Peter  w'as  only 
a  mouthpiece,  even  though  every  brain-cell  in  his  head  was 
pulsing.  Behind  the  curtain  of  obsei-vation  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  speaking,  speaking  for  the  first  time  under  His  new 
commission. 

Then,  using  the  awakening  discourse  uttered  by  Peter, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  convincing,  convicting,  converting  power, 
swayed  the  multitude  until,  before  nightfall,  three  thousand 
.souls  had  made  the  venture  of  faith,  had  sanctified  Chri.st 
in  their  hearts,  and  in  the  boiling  heat  of  a  great  enthusiasm 
had  fraternized  as  a  Christian  society. 
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Tliat  was  Pentecost,  worthy  ot*  woi*shipful  celebration, 
and  the  more  because  it  had  developments  of  measureless 
ma«:nitude.  The  Holy  Spirit  proved  Himself  no  transitory, 
fuji^itive  presence.  His  flashing  advent  was  not  an  isolated 
happening,  with  its  recollection  dependent  on  returning  an¬ 
niversaries  scattered  here  and  there  amid  the  dimness  of 
retivating  time.  It  simply  ushered  in  His  age-long  vocation, 
was  part  and  parcel  of  that.  He  who  said  of  the  Paraclete, 
“Whom  I  will  send,”  said  also  of  the  Paraclete  that  He 
would  be  “with  us  forever.” 

In  accordance  with  this  there  follows  at  once,  in  the 
])rimitive  annals  of  the  Church,  a  crowded  picture  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  in  His  witnessing  capacity.  We  behold 
Him  sending  forth  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists  laden 
with  the  gospel  of  Christ,  enlisting  common  folk  also  as 
news  carriers,  and  sealing  their  word  with  His  effectual 
working. 

And  then,  after  an  interval  of  four  centuries  since 
^lalaehi,  there  was  a  renewal  of  inspiration,  now  in  its 
ripeness  and  finis^hed  volume.  Within  the  apostolic  circle 
the  Holy  Spirit  became  a  Spirit  of  illumination  and  revela¬ 
tion,  and  evangelical  writing  burst  into  flower.  Many  Grod- 
breathed  manuscripts  were  temporary  and  perished  in  their 
own  generation,  but  Providence  preserved  twenty-seven  for  a 
New  Testament  canon,  adjudging  them  worthy  of  immortality. 
These  Scriptures  are  all  Christocentric.  The  gospels  are  so 
many  portraits  of  our  Lord,  and  are  priceless,  resting  as 
they  do  on  the  granite  of  attested  fact.  They  climax  in  the 
Fourth,  with  its  “brooding  fulne.ss  of  thought,”  a  record 
evincing  such  growth  in  discovery  of  Christ  on  the  part 
of  its  venerable  author  that  Browning  very  appropriately 
makes  him  say — 

“What  once  were  guessed  as  points  I  now  knew  stars. 
And  named  them  in  the  gospel  I  have  writ,” 

Following  these  foundation  documents  there  is  Luke’s 
dramatic  account  of  the  missionary  campaigning  of  the 
apostles  and  their  aides  and  of  the  organizing  of  the  Church, 
an  account  in  the  forefront  of  which  Jesus  stands  influen- 
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tially.  As  for  the  epistles,  their  chapters  run  the  entire 
j^amut  of  Christoloj?ical  doeti  ine,  with  passages  that  mount 
up  eagle-winged  to  transcendent  disclosures  and  very 
rhapsodies  of  contemplation.  The  peak  is  reached  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  entranced  exile  of  Patmos,  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  greatest  Lord’s  Day  he  ever  knew,  had  a 
door  of  heavenly  vision  flung  open  for  him,  and,  because  of 
the  central  figure  in  that  vision,  was  enabled  to  bring  to  a 
proper  close  the  long  continuity  of  Scripture  witness  to  the 
Christ  of  God. 

Aside  from  the  production  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
with  the  Old  Testament,  enshrines  the  substance  and  the 
sum  of  divine  revelation — aside  from  that  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  Christ  has  filled  the  centuries.  It  has 
prompted  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  840  languages. 
It  has  entered  into  the  progressive  intei'pretation  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  led  John  Robinson  to  say  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  at  Leyden  that  “God  has  yet  more  light  to  break 
forth  from  His  Holy  Word.”  It  has  entered  into  all  con¬ 
structive  handling  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  It  has  stolen 
into  broader  fields  of  literature  as  these  have  been  dominated 
by  Christian  .sentiment  and  conviction.  To  be  specific, 
though  miscellaneously  so.  Take  the  early  creeds — the 
Apostles’  or  Roman,  the  Nieene,  the  Constantinopolitan,  the 
Chalcedonian.  the  Athanasian.  Take  the  Reformed  con¬ 
fessions.  catechisms,  and  liturgies.  Take  the  science  of 
theology  as  it  has  been  built  up  by  scholai’s  and  t'hinkei*s. 
Take  the  succession  of  apologetic  treatises;  the  shelves  of 
ethics,  applying  to  practical  questions  the  undecaying  doctrine 
of  Jesus;  the  wealth  of  Biblical  explanation  lodged  in  com¬ 
mentaries;  the  series  of  Sabbath  school  helps.  Take  the 
mass  of  devotional  material;  the  treasures  of  h^mnology; 
Church  histories;  the  never-ending  yield  of  biograj)hies  and 
autobiographies  of  religious  leaders  and  devout  .souls  who 
have  been  the  salt  of  the  earth.  In  all  the  ranges  and 
varieties  of  what  has  thus  been  i)enned  and  printed  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  not  withheld  His  guidance  as  this  has  been 
required  and  sought,  nor  has  He  failed  to  make  room  tlnu-e- 
by  in  human  life  for  (’hrist  and  Ilis  concerns. 
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Through  the  many-branched  holy  catholic  Church  also 
in  its  generations  the  Spirit  of  God  has  fulfilled  Himself 
astoundingly.  Lapses  into  error  and  deadness  that  have 
stripped  the  Church  of  witnessing  power  have  been  cor¬ 
rected  by  waves  of  reformation  and  revival.  In  the  long 
run  the  quickening  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
the  safeguard  of  orthodoxy,  so  that,  with  all  its  checkered 
past,  the  Church  remains  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth,  giving  the  same  testimony  that  Paul  did  at  Ephesus, 
Chrysostom  at  Antioch,  Augustine  at  Hippo,  Luther  at 
Wittenberg.  Calvin  at  Geneva,  Knox  at  Edinburgh.  More¬ 
over,  ever  since  Jesus  vanished  into  the  heavens,  there  has 
been  an  unbroken  file  of  faithful  men,  duly  ordained,  who, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  have  proclaimed  Him  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  sacraments,  with  their  rich  significance. 
The  unnumbered  members  of  the  Christian  community,  also, 
all  who  not  only  have  made  a  credible  profession,  but  have 
illustrated  in  Christian  (Character  the  ancient,  indestructible 
gosi)el  of  the  changed  heart,  have  bt'en  decisive  epistles  of 
Christ.  Theirs  has  been  the  apostolate  of  good  lives.  To 
this  may  be  added  that  from  the  growing  visible  expression 
of  the  inner  spiritual  unity  of  the  Church,  the  expression 
of  this  in  organic  Church  union,  there  is  coining  increasing¬ 
ly  a  convincing  witness  to  the  world  of  the  divine  mission 
of  our  Lord. 

“He  shall  bear  witness  of  ^le.”  This  reliance  of  Jesus 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suffered  no  disappointment.  As  the 
second  Christian  millennium  now  verges  toward  its  close, 
the  largeness,  the  amplitude,  of  what  has  been  done  over¬ 
taxes  the  imagination.  A  fragmentary  rehearsal  of  it,  a 
mere  skeleton,  shows  that  in  His  witness-bearing  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  wrought  worthily  of  Himself  and  worthily  of 
Him  on  whom  He  fixes  attention.  With  viewless  operation, 
and  with  suCh  self-effacement  that  His  very  existence  has 
been  doubted.  He  has  been  engrossed  in  the  tnist  com¬ 
mitted  to  Him. 

And  the  great  engagement  ])roceeds.  With  unrelax(‘d 
activity,  in  which  He  fainteth  not  neither  is  weary.  He  .still 
convicts  the  world  in  respect  of  sin,  and  of  righteousne.ss, 
and  of  judgment,  still  confirms  the  verities  that  gather 
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round  Christ,  still  overiniles  unbelieving  speculation  so  that 
out  of  the  eater  comes  forth  meat,  still  supplies  the  needs 
of  the  Church,  still  cherishes  in  Christ’s  people  Christ’s 
desires.  Will  He  ever  say  “It  is  finished”?  'Not  until  “the 
earth  is  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea”;  not  until  this  age  is  ushered  out.  Will  He 
say  it  then?  Or  does  His  mission  tie  up  with  eternity? 
Will  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  quit  bearing  witness  to  Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  the  redeemed? 

“He  shall  bear  witness  of  Me.”  Then  any  true  study  of 
comparative  religion  must  head  out  in  the  absoluteness  of 
Christianity.  To  a  great  deal  of  inodeni  thought 
Christianity  is  simply  one  of  the  great  historic  religions. 
But  this  airy  dismis.sal  of  it  is  idle  talk.  The  Bibles  of  the 
Buddhists,  Confueianists,  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and 
Parsees  are  Christ  less,  and  therefore  between  these  faiths 
and  our  most  holy  faith  there  is  a  gulf  which  no  Parliament 
of  Religions  can  shallow.  Whatever  strivings  of  conscience 
in  non-Christian  systems,  whatever  moral  effort,  there  are 
missing  the  redemptive  presence  and  efficiency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  His  witnessing  office  has  to  do  with  Christ,  and 
Christ  only.  There  may  be  “other  words  for  other  worlds, 
but  for  this  world  the  Word  of  God  is  Christ.”  Here  is 
that  whic%  should  stir  the  Church  to  quenchless  ardor  in 
mission  work. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Witnessing  Spirit  to  the  sum¬ 
med  result  in  the  Witnessed  Christ.  Nineteen  hundred  years, 
with  their  mingled  history,  have  come  and  gone,  but  He 
persists.  A  whole  kennel  of  heresies  as  to  who  He  was  and 
what  He  set  Himself  to  do  has  broken  loose  at  inten^als, 
but  there  has  been  laughter  in  the  clear  heaven  where  He 
“sits  above  the  clang  and  dust  of  time.”  Theories  adverse 
to  the  witness  borne  Him  have  been  blown  away  like  chafl' 
in  a  windstorm.  He  is  not  superannuated.  Amid  the 
nebulous  religions  of  our  day  He  persists,  persists  in  His 
separateness.  His  singleness.  His  everlasting  aloneness. 

“Christ  is  the  end,  for  Christ  was  the  beginning, 
Christ  the  beginning,  for  the  end  is  Christ.” 

“See  the  Christ  stand!” 
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In  the  testimony  borne  Him  by  the  Holy  Spirit  wliat  is 
bottommost  and  uppermost  is  His  unparalleled  place  in 
the  ran{?o  of  bein^.  It  is  unequivocally  told  that  in  Him 
both  Godhood  and  manhood  meet  in  genuine  contact,  with 
no  obliteration  of  the  human  by  the  divine  and  no  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  by  the  human,  that  He  is  not  less  fully 
God  than  really  man.  This  means  that  there  is  in  Him 
that  which  drives  us  to  our  knees  and  also  all  that  we  could 
wish  for  in  the  best  and  dearest  of  friends.  On  the  one 
hand  He  is  constitutionally  God,  with  the  incandescent 
glow  of  deity  gleaming  through  all  bodily  swathings;  on 
the  other  hand  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  of  our  race,  so  that 
in  Him,  as  England’s  blind  bard  wrote,  our  humanity  is 
now  “high  throned  above  all  height.” 

That  the  Son  of  God  put  His  essential  life  into  our  natui'e 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  i*ests  the  gaspel 
of  salvation.  It  was  only  such  a  Christ  who  could  make  the 
guilt  of  sin  substitutionally  His  own  and  expiate  it  in  the 
offering  of  Himself.  It  was  such  a  Christ  alone  who  could 
qualify  as  a  Kinsman-Redeemer,  that  tender  name  used  by 
the  old-time  evangelicals  of  Scotland,  a  Kinsman-Redeemer 
clothed  with  saving  virtue,  “touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,”  drawing  us  to  Himself  as  He  is  lifted  up,  ever 
living  to  make  intercession  for  us,  the  approachable,  the 
unapproachable  Christ.  Attested  as  partaking  in  brother¬ 
hood  with  us,  yet  also  as  having  unmodified  lordship  over 
us,  we  can  adopt  Tennyson’s  confession — 

“Thou  seemest  human  and  divine. 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood  Thou : 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine.” 

It  is  the  Kinsman-Redeemer,  revealing  Himself  in  strength 
but  also  in  the  beauty  of  goodness,  that  a  Copenhagen 
sculptor  wrought  out  marvelously  in  the  solemnizing  marble 
statue  which  looks  down  upon  you  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  hospital  in  Baltimore.  There  He  is  in 
benedictory  attitude  among  the  afflicted,  with  the  soothing 
inscription  on  the  foot-stool  of  His  feet,  “Come  unto  Me, 
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all  ye  that  arc*  weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  {^ive 
you  rest.” 

But  the  Kinsman-Redeemer  is  witnc'ssed  most  intensively 
as  the  Christ  of  experience.  How  was  it  that  Horace  Bush- 
nell,  that  creative  Christian  thinker,  (*ould  say,  “I  know 
Jesus  Olirist  better,  far  better,  than  I  know  any  man  in 
Hartford”?  What  led  Charles  Wesley  to  say  in  his  great¬ 
est  hymn:  “Thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  I  want;  More  than  all 
in  Thee  I  find”?  How  was  Paul  able  to  say,  “I  know'  Him 
whom  I  have  believed”?  The  answer  lies  in  this,  that  where 
Christ,  st't  forth  in  fhe  gospel,  is  personally  appropriated 
by  the  persuasion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  becomes  a  bona 
fide  indweller  in  the  inner  ])arts  of  the  .soul,  becoming  there 
a  power,  a  purity,  a  peace,  a  prospect.  There  is  nothing 
between  the  believer  and  his  Lord,  nothing  but  intimacy. 
Thus  Christ  is  entrenched  as  the  cardinal  certainty  of  faifh. 
exciting  a  trust  that  is  impregnable  against  all  assailants. 
It  was  a  fine  stroke  of  Bunyan.  in  his  “Holy  War,”  when 
he  named  “Captain  Experience”  among  the  chief  officers 
who  routed  the  army  of  ten  thousand  doubters  that  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  city  of  Mansoul.  Dr.  Strong,  for  many  years 
president  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  is  reported  a.s 
saying  that  of  all  his  writings  he  considered  the  most  im¬ 
portant  those  in  which  he  had  set  forth  union  with  Christ. 

When  we  would  measure  what  the  Holy  Spirit  has  done 
for  Christ  in  crowning  Him  with  the  glory  of  Saviourhood 
we  must  grasp  as  best  we  can  the  Church  of  the  reborn, 
including  the  generations  already  translated,  the  spiritual 
Church  which  is  Christ’s  body,  in  which  He  has  His 
mediatorial  completeness.  Down  to  the  last  and  least  of  its 
countless  millions  the  Church  of  the  redeemed  is  fed  and 
fostered  by  the  hidden  grace  of  Christ,  by  the  inpour  of 
His  vitalities.  Tt  is  the  organ  of  His  self-manifestation.  If 
within  this  sacramental,  host  as  resident  on  earth  there  are 
any  .shades  of  heterodoxy,  there  is  at  any  rate  no  heterodox 
union  of  life  with  the  Tjiving  Head,  no  hypocrisy  in  loyalty 
to  Him,  no  halting  in  the  avowal,  “Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  the  glory,  for  Thy  mercy 
and  for  Thy  truth’s  sake.” 
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Moreover,  out  of  this  headship  of  Christ  in  that  Church 
where  the  out^oinj^s  of  His  life  and  love  are  absorbed — out 
of  this  there  issues  His  governmental  jurisdiction  over  the 
visible  Church,  the  Church  which  ministers  to  the  inner 
Church,  to  the  ideallj-^  real  Church.  In  the  organized  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  we  have  a  monumental  institution  which  over¬ 
leaps  oceans,  national  boundaries,  language  barriers,  de¬ 
nominational  distinetives.  Within  its  vast  circumference  lie 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  It  .stretches  from  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  snows  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Arctic  snows  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay.  But  everywhere,  even  when  its  form  is  hierarchic 
and  sacerdotal,  the  exalted  Christ  is  professedly  paramount. 
Whether  His  will  is  misinterpreted  or  not,  yet  that  will  is 
owned  as  the  source  and  seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church  and  His  relation 
to  the  “things  that  accompany  salvation,”  the  witnessed 
Chri.st  has  j)enetrated  public  life  and  history.  From  the 
first  He  was  meaningful  as  a  moral  force  among  men, 
and  His  teachings  and  example  have  proved  themselves  a 
very  leaven  of  social-mindedness  and  social  righteousness. 
His  ideas  have  crystallized  into  opinion,  custom,  popular 
habit,  legislation,  have  expressed  themselves  in  domestic, 
economic,  civic,  and  political  affairs,  until  today  He  towers 
as  the  most  studied  and  influential  and  fascinating  figure 
in  the  records  of  mankind  at  large.  Emerson  forged  out  a 
telling  sentence  when  he  said;  “The  name  of  Jesus  is  not 
so  much  written  as  ploughed  into  the  history  of  the  world.” 
Of  all  this  the  Christ  of  the  Andes,  reared  by  two  neighbor 
nations,  is  an  incidental  symbol. 

The  unspeakable  greatness  of  the  witnes.sed  Christ  already 
seen  is  enormously  enhanced  w^hen,  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  three  New  Testament  writers  join  in  giving  us 
astonishing  glimpses  of  Him  as  central  in  nature  and 
providence.  “All  things  were  made  through  Him”;  “In 
Him  all  things  consist”;  “He  upholds  all  things  by  the 
word  of  His  power.”  The  sidereal  universe  to  its  remotest 
edge,  a  universe  100,000  times  larger  than  was  believed  by 
astronomers  of  comparatively  recent  date,  is  Christ-woven 
and  Christ-sustained.  Kepler  spoke,  somewhat  poetically,  of 
“guiding  angels  controlling  the  planets,”  but  it  is  the 
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Master  ot'  anf»cls  wlio  created  and  who  governs  by  His  own 
laws  the  overwhelming  procession  of  the  stars  as  it  moves 
through  the  untravelled  fields  of  space.  To  Him  also  is 
owing  the  planetary  structure  of  even  the  smallest  proton 
and  it  is  He  who  appoints  the  orbit  of  the  minutest  electron. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  earth,  therefore,  Christ 
is  behind  the  screen-work  of  orderly  beauty  and  sublimity 
which  catches  the  eye.  He  is  to  be  linked  with  the  gi-andeur 
of  the  .sea  and  mountains,  the  glory  of  the  sunsets,  the  lofty 
splendor  of  the  finnament.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  this  material  or  physical  kingdom  of  Christ  is  made 
tributary  to  His  kingdom  of  grace,  though  in  ways  but 
faintly  revealed. 

The  witnessed  (^hrist!  His  story  is  already  untellablc. 
passing  knowledge.  It  has  won  Him  unabated  worship.  It 
has  en.slaved  us  to  Him.  From  long  ago  His  Name  has 
been  called  Wonderful.  But  is  this  all?  What  of  “the 
things  that  are  to  come?”  Has  the  future  more  for  Him? 
In  Him.self  He  “is  the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  unto 
the  ages,”  rising  into  infinity.  But  what  of  His  covenanted 
inheritance?  What  of  “the  wreaths  of  empire”  promised 
Him?  We  think  of  the  world  for  whif'h  He  spent  Himself 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh — its  secularism,  its  moral  listlessncss, 
its  agnosticism  and  atheism,  its  commitment  to  sin,  its  un¬ 
evangelized  wastes.  This  is  not  fulfiment.  “We  see  not  yet 
all  things  t)ut  under  Him.”  Yet  there  is  enough  to  throttle 
misgivings  and  feed  an  unquenchable  optimism.  The  Great 
Commission  holds,  with  its  implications  of  victory.  The 
decree  of  Omnipotence  holds,  that  “In  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  shall  bow  and  eveiy  tongue  confess  that  He  is 
Lord.”  Christ’s  destiny  is  resistless.  In  1925,  in  the 
fanatical  Moslem  city  of  Damascus,  I  saw  the  famous 
Omaiyade  ^Mosque  and  read  on  its  outer  wall  a  Greek  in¬ 
scription  dating  from  the  time  of  Theodosius,  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  building  was  a  Christian  church:  “Thy 
kingdom,  O  Christ,  is  an  everla.sting  kingdom,  and  Thy 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  gcneiations.”  Deeply 
carved  on  a  ^lohammedan  sanctuaiy,  those  challenging,  un¬ 
obliterated  words  arc  an  omen  of  the  fact  that — 
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“Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run; 

His  kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more.” 

But  that  is  not  all.  Eternity  waits  beyond.  When  the 
hammer  of  the  world’s  clock  strikes  the  last  hour  of  this 
age,  when  the  endless  order  of  redeemed  life  begins,  the 
glorification  of  the  witnessed  Christ  will  come  full-circle,  a 
glorification  before  which  our  highest  brain  is  dumb.  Tn 
the  unfolding  drama  of  the  Apocalypse  there  are  unveiled, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  consummations  which  God  has  or¬ 
dained  for  the  1:^11  of  His  love,  and  which  have  been 
signaled  by  the  witnessing  Spirit.  In  the  opening  scene  He 
appears  in  godlike  royalty,  clothed  with  the  brightness  of 
heavenly  splendor  and  acclaimed  with  jubilant  Choruses 
which  are  the  hai-mony  of  all  the  voices  of  the  universe. 
Thereafter,  occupying  His  mediatorial  offices  as  sublimed, 
with  grace  streaming  from  Him  as  its  fountain.  He  abides 
the  center  of  unity  among  His  innumerable  people,  receiving 
their  ever-accummulating  praise.  John  the  Baptist  did 
not  know  What  he  said  when,  with  magnificent  self-abnega¬ 
tion,  he  testified  of  Jesus,  “It  is  for  Him  to  keep  on  grow¬ 
ing,  but  for  me  to  be  getting  less.”  “It  is  for  Him  to  keep 
on  growing.”  Ah.  yes;  Christ  will  grow  throughout  eternity 
in  the  apprehension,  the  appreciation,  and  the  worship  of 
all  whom  He  has  purchased  with  His  blood,  of  every  tribe, 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation. 


CRITICAL  NOTE 


“kai  Pneuinatos  Hajfiou  plesthosetai  eti  ok  koilias  metros 
autou.  ’  ’ 

.  .  .  and  he  shall  he  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  u'hile  he 
is  still  in  his  mother’s  womb,  .  .  . 

The  above  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  the  eoi*reet  rendering, 
as  against  the  published  English  renderings. 

The  context  shows,  in  verse  41,  that  this  is  what  was  in 
the  mind  of  Luke;  and  the  Greek  Patriarchs,  in  their  edition 
of  the  Xew  Testament  call  attention  to  Is.  49:1  as  a  similar 
idea. 

However,  the  idea  of  translating  ek  by  “in”  came  first 
while  correcting  the  translation  of  a  student.  In  response 
to  the  student’s  recjue.st  for  an  explanation,  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  defense  was  to  refer  to  the  German  analogy,  e.  g., 
“aus”  .sometimes  means  “in”  in  German.  I  recalled  a 
letter  from  a  wounded  German  soldier  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  one  of  our  base  hospitals  during  the  World  War,  He 
mentioned  the  good  times  he  had  had  with  an  American 
soldier  “aus  Lazarett”.  Now  he  and  the  American  .soldier 
had  never  met  except  “in  the  hospital”. 

This  led  me  to  consult  Luther's  rendering  of  Lk.  1  tlb, 
which  reads  “I'nd  er  wird  noch  im  jMutterleibe  erfullet 
werden  mit  dem  heiligen  Geiste. ” 

Then  I  turned  to  the  Greek  again  to  see  what  justification 
it  has  for  the  above  correction  and  for  Luther’s  translation; 
and  I  saw  that  the  eti  would  be  meaningless,  according  to 
current  English  translations. 

But  do(‘s  the  Greek  idiom  us  ek  in  the  sense  of  “in”? 
It  does,  the  lexicogi’aphers  maintain  that  in  such  cases  it 
also  connotates  some  outwardly  manifested  activity;  and 
especially  Luke,  in  11:13,  speaks  of  ho  Pater  ho  ex  onranou. 

So  it  seems  an  American  translation  might  read:  “He 
shall  be  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  even  before  he  is  born.” 

J.  M,  Rife. 
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The  followinj?  books  have  been  received  for  review  and 
will  be  noticed  in  due  time: — 

Gork,  (^hfARLKs — The  Philosophy  of  the  Good  Life — 
Scribners. 

Hite,  Lewis  Field — Swedenborg’s  IHstoncal  Position — 
!Mass.  New-Church  Union. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  Williams — Zoroastrian  Studies,  Iranian 
Religion  and  Vanous  Monographs — Columbia  University 
Press. 

Macfie,  J.  jM. — Ramayan  of  Tulsidas — Scribners. 

Macfie,  R.  C. — Science  Rediscovers  God — Scribners. 

Porter,  F.  C. — The  Mind  of  Christ  in  Paid — Scribners. 

Sanders,  Henry  A. — Beati  in  Apocalipsin  Libri  Duo- 
decim — American  Academy  in  Rome. 

Weber,  IMAx — The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of 
Capitalism — Scribners. 

Wilkinson,  Benjamin  G. — Our  Authorized  Bible  Vindi¬ 
cated — Scribners. 

- ♦ - 

Orientalia  Christiana,  issues  of  November  and  December, 
1930.  Pont.  Institutum  Orientalium  Studiorum  Roma. 
November  issue  presents  at  j?reat  length  Archaeologie 
Chretienne  Byzantine  et  Slave. 

December  issue  presents  among  other  important  things 
especially  Griechische  Kloster  und  Rom,  Ein  griechisches 
Exorzismusbuchlein,  and  Commentarius  de  theologia  dog- 
matica,  with  also  the  Index  for  the  year.  M.  G.  Kylb. 

TiiEOixxiisciiE  Bekenntnisse,  Erfahrungen  und  Studien. 
By  Franz  Spemann.  Furche-Verlag,  Berlin,  N.  W.  7, 
Germany.  27  pp.  6.50  Reichsmark. 

These  Theological  Confessions  serve  excellently  as  a 
primary  introduction  into  the  theological  situation  of  Mid- 
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dlc-European  Protestantism.  As  “Confessions”  they  are  of 
a  very  personal  and  practical  character  and  remind  one 
constantly  that  theolog:>'  means  “life”.  A  strong  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  view-points  and  judgment,  however,  is  the 
reverse  of  it.  The  form  of  presentation  is  loose  and  that 
of  essays:  we  get  a  sketch-lx)ok  of  theological  personalities 
colorful  and  artistic  entertaining  and  easy  to  read. 
The  danger  of  an  aphoristic  journalism  is  here 
the  other  side  of  it.  Incidental  mi.stakes,  as  in 
th  case  of  John  Wesley  (who  came  to  his  decisive  ex¬ 
perience  when  listening  to  the  reading  of  Martin  Luther’s 
preface,  not  to  Calatians,  but  to  Romans,)  should  have  been 
avoided.  The  pei’s])ective  of  this  sketch-book  is  a  stauro- 
centric  pietistic  biblicism  which  owes  many  a  stimulus  to 
Anglo-Saxon  Methodism.  The  “theological  confessor”, 
secretary  of  the  Cerman  Christian  Student  Mov'cment — a 
man,  by  the  way,  of  a  broad  mind,  o])en  to  everything  valu¬ 
able,  with  exceptional  musical  interests,  and  last  but  not 
least,  of  strong  pastoral  inclinations  and  view  points — comes 
from  the  great  student  revival  of  the  turn  of  the  century. 

From  the  view  point  of  such  a  ^‘theologia  crucis,”  the 
author  pictures  at  fii’st  characteristic  figures  and  features  of 
the  history  of  theology  from  Schleiermacher  up  to  Rudolf 
Otto  and  Karl  Heim.  There  apear  in  long  array  the 
Erlangen  theologians,  forgotten  biblicists,  the  Rit.schlians, 
Martin  Kaehler,  Johannes  Lepsius  and  Friedrich  Hemann, 
also  F.  W.  Robertson  and  Abraham  Kuyper.  Then  the 
present  dny  situation  is  analysed  and  presented  in  four  main 
circles. 

The  centre  of  the  fii'st  one  is  the  re-discovery  of  the 
** church**.  Again.st  the  individualism  of  the  past  century 
there  arises  a  reaction  in  the  new  longing  and  struggle  for 
communion  and  community.  There  we  find  the  “Luther 
Renaissance”  which  draws  new  power  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Reformation.  There  is  also  the  “oecumenical”  move¬ 
ment  and  the  “High  Church”  group  (Fr.  Heiler).  There 
is  also  the  wondering  gazi‘  at  the  mystery  church  of  the 
East.. 
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The  second  circle  is  determined  by  the  battle  against 
classical  idealism.  The  relig^ion  of  the  “golden  days  of 
Weimar’’,  the  culture  religion  of  (loethe’s  art,  of  Kant’s 
moralism  and  of  Hegel's  speculative  i)ihilosophy  has  come 
to  its  end:  a  Biblical  Protestantism  (W.  Luetgert)  strongly 
opposes,  and  critically  attacks,  this  “humanism”,  this 
“divinising  of  man”. 

A  third  circle  centres  in  the  problem  of  the  absolute 
Chnstian  faith  in  Jesus  Chri.st  and  the  relativising  **history 
of  religions" \  The  recent  knowledge  of  other  religions  and 
civilizafions  has  become  for  many  a  hard  crisis  regarding 
Jesus  as  fhe  definite  and  final  divine  revelation.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  “ religionsgeschichtliclie""  view  is  the  breaking 
up  of  the  gospels  into  an  idealistic-speculative  mythologism. 
The  decisive  answer  here,  argues  the  student  of  Gustav 
Warneck  in  a  “  pragmatistic’’  way,  are  the  great  experiences 
and  practical  tests  of  Christian  missions. 

The  fourth,  and  at  present  greatest,  circle  of  interest  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  ""Dialectical  Theologg"",  which  struggles 
for  a  new  and  deeper  apprehension  of  the  ""justification 
impH"",  the  “justification  of  the  sinner”.  Its  distinction 
from  the  older  traditional  theolog>'  is,  that  its  proclamation 
is  mixed  with  modern  philosoi)hical  argumentation  and  that 
its  ai>i)eal  to  the  Zeitgeist  is  keen  and  victorious.  It  is 
original  with  the  aufhor  that  he  puts  H.  F.  Kohlbruegge 
into  the  foreground  as  the  forerunner  of  Karl  Barth,  and 
that  he,  out  of  his  ])ietistic  biblicism,  suggests  a  more 
lealistic  re-consideration,  and  a  more  .serious  acceptance,  of 
T.  pro])hecy.  Werner  Petersmann. 

I...\  Revolution  Fr.\nc.\ise.  By  Edouard  Gasc-Desfosses. 
4  vols.  8 VO.  (434-f-fi86+792-l-344  ])p.)  with  portrait- 
plates,  1923-1929.  Beauchesne,  117,  me  de  Rimnes, 
Paris. 

The  French  R<'volution,  it  has  been  .said,  made  much  of 
the  rights  of  man — but  took  little  notice  of  his  duties. 
Such  a  phra.se  might  suffict'  to  start  a  war  of  words  on  the 
bh'ssings  and  the  evils  of  that  great  upheaval,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  day  can  revert  thereto  more  dispassionately. 
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While  Carlyle’s  French  Revolution  is  one  “running  shriek”, 
the  history  of  Taine  {Les  origines  de  la  France  Contempor- 
aine,  vols.  1-4,  1880-5)  is  more  sober,  if  more  sad,  while  in 
the  volumes  before  us  we  have  a  great  work  on  modern  lines 
with  much  documentary  evidence.  Ordinarily  history  books 
tend  to  be  dreary  in  dealing  with  the  great  Revolution,  but 
here  the  dry  principles  involved  are  galvanised  into  life 
through  the  psychological  insight  M.  Gasc-Desfosses  en¬ 
ables  us  to  get  of  the  persons  who  on  either  side  stake  their 
all  for  the  principles.  Nay  more,  he  can  read  the  hearts  of 
the  heroes  and  hypocrites,  the  tinu‘-sci-vers  and  the  duj)es, 
from  their  first  public  move  until  they  mount  the  scaffold. 
For  truth  will  out,  and  under  all  the  research-light  thrown 
on  the  past  we  can  at  last  read  its  aright. 

The  fii’st  fact  one  realises  from  this  work  is  that  the  story 
of  the  Revolution  cannot  be  adequately  told  in  less  than 
four  volumes.  The  second  is  that  the  author  condemns 
that  great  up*heaval.  He  does  not  indeed  fail  to  point  out 
the  many  abuses  and  weaknesses  and  follies  of  the  ancien 
regime,  that  often  enough  courted  disaster,  but  the  upshot 
of  his  studies  is  that  royalty  had  made  France  a  great 
nation,  and  that  since  1789  the  country  began  to  head  for 
the  abyss  with  ever  increasing  vertigo  till  Napoleon  got  the 
reins  of  (mis) rule  in  his  iron  hand  and  restored  the  nation 
to  sobriety  and  order.  Our  author  evidently  means  to  say 
that  if.  instead  of  the  kind  but  irresolute  Louis  XVT,  a  ruler 
every  inch  a  king  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1774  and  sur¬ 
rounded  him.self  with  real  statesmen,  a  kind  of  limited  mon¬ 
archy  on  English  lines  might  have  been  evolved.  This  was 
the  ideal  that  the  great  La  Fayette  had  in  view  and  tried 
to  realise,  as  onr  author  well  describes.  But  any  compromise 
was  rendered  im])ossible  on  the  one  hand  by  royalist 
blundei's  and  on  the  othei*  by  tin*  ]K)wer  of  Freemasonry, 
that  w'ithont  doubt  systematically  furthered  the  .social  up¬ 
heaval.  In  the  closing  speech  of  a  French  Fi'ccmason  as¬ 
sembly  in  1909  it  was  plainly  stated: 

“It  is  from  the  lodges  that  the  tremendous  movement 
went  forth  that  produced  the  Revolution  and  established  a 
republican  basis  of  equality  and  fraternity.”  Similar  are 
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the  utterances  of  the  Breton  lodge  as  early  as  July  23rd, 
1789.  And  yet  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  proud  to  be  their 
grand  master — in  the  hope  of  dethroning  his  cousin  and  be¬ 
coming  a  liberal  monarch!  So  he  put  his  vast  fortune  at 
the  disposal  of  the  revolutionaries  and  his  Palms  Royal 
became  the  very  hotbed  of  revolution.  For  all  that,  his 
own  head  rolled  later  on  the  scaffold,  while  Lafayette 
escaped  a  like  fate  by  emigrating. 

Vol.  I  sketches  ably  the  state  of  France  and  its  govern¬ 
mental  system  before  the  breakdown,  settling  down  to 
historical  narrative  proper  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI 
and  leading  up  to  the  convocation  of  the  states  general. 
Vol.  2  deals  with  the  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies 
(May,  1779-Sept.,  1792).  under  which  the  revolution  broke 
out,  the  Bastille  was  taken  and  the  king  imprisoned.  Vol. 
3,  entitled  “La  Convention”  describes  with  power  the 
misrule  of  Danton,  Marat  and  Robespierre,  the  trial  and 
execution  of  king  and  queen — and  later  of  Robespierre  and 
his  clique.  There  are  notable  pages  too  on  the  problematical 
fate  of  the  child  Louis  XVII.  In  spite  of  the  many  culp¬ 
able  weaknesses  of  the  Convention  it  did  a  great  legislative 
work  in  the  rough  by  founding  twelve  departments  of  civil 
administration,  which  form  to  no  little  extent  the  basis  of 
modern  French  institutions.  Yet  under  the  Convention  the 
navy  and  finance  were  well-nigh  ruined.  Voy.  4  tells  how 
the  Directoire  struggled  four  years  with  the  situation,  until 
Napoleon,  victorious  in  Italy  but  defeated  in  Egypt,  became 
the  great  dictator. 

It  appeal's  abundantly  yiroved  that  the  Revolution  was 
pushed  through,  not  by  the  ordinary  Parisian  citizens,  but 
by  more  or  less  legally  trained  .street  demagogues,  seconded 
by  the  scum  of  the  population.  But  it  does  not  therefore  fol¬ 
low  that  a  limited  monarchy  would  have  been  the  best  for 
the  country.  France  has  made  experiments  enough  in  that 
and  in  other  lines  of  governance  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century  and  has  settled  down  into  republicanism  again. 

The  world’s  verdict  over  too  many  empty  thrones  is  surely: 
“Tried  and  found  wanting”.  Hugh  O.  Bk\t=:not. 
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English-Hebrfav  Dictionary.  By  Israel  Efros,  Ph.  D., 
Judah  Ibn-Samuel  Kaufman,  Ph.  D.,  and  Benjamin 
Silk,  B.  C.  L.  Edited  by  Dr.  Kaufman.  4to,  xxi  -|- 
751  pp.  .$7.50  bound,  post  free,  1929.  The  Dvir  Co., 
Tel  Aviv,  Palestine  (P.  O.  B.  149). — American  A^ent : 
Moriah  Book  Co.,  New  York  City,  46  Canal  Street, 

This  new  elaborate  dictionary  was  started  shortly  after 
the  War  and  seems  devised  primarily  to  f^ive  Hebrew  and 
Hebrews  the  means  of  becoming?  equal  to  their  new  tasks 
in  Palestine.  The  immij^rant,  say  from  Poland,  will  find 
the  book  capital  to  help  him  learn  English  and  understand 
'his  English  newspaper  and  English  technical  terms  of  every 
description.  Containing  about  50,000  English  words  and 
their  derivatives,  this  book  achieves  the  almost  impossible 
by  supplying  Hebrew  equivalents.  When  Bible  words  could 
serve  the  purpose  these  have  precedence,  otherwise  Talmudic 
and  more  modern  Hebrew  was  reijuisitioned,  and  the  latest 
New-Hebrew  creations  of  the  “Language  Commission”  are 
embodied.  Hebrew  words  are  given  pointed,  but  all  ex¬ 
planatory  matter  is  unpointed.  For  the  English  reader  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  Hebrew  nouns  were  noted  “masc,” 
or  “fern.”  This  might  most  simply  be  indicated  in  a  .second 
edition  by  putting  a  star  after  feminine  words.  This  is  a 
book  for  the  .student  to  take  with  him  through  life;  he  will 
appreciate  it  even  more  in  proportion  as  his  knoweldge  of 
Hebrew  deepens.  Occasionally  he  may  find  a  pocket 
Hebrew-Engli.sh  dictionary  useful,  in  which  case  the  same 
editors  can  supply  his  need  for  .some  .50  cents. 

Hrcii  O.  Bkvknot. 

Erlebnisse  Und  Ergebnisse  im  Dienste  Der  Christeichen 
Archaeoixigie.  By  Dr.  Joseph  Wilpert.  Large  8vo., 
210  pp.,  with  102  illustrations,  1930.  Art  binding. 
(Herder  Book  Co.,  St,  Louis,  Mo.) 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  latest  work  of  the  best 
catacomb  expert  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  the 
century.  And  fascinating  in  the  best  sense.  For  here  we 
have  the  autobiograjihy  of  one  who  for  forty-five  years  has 
found  out  his  uncoutlh  way  in  underground  Rome  and  made 
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it  a  special  point  of  discovering  and  salving  for  posterity 
the  early  Christian  paintings  of  the  catacombs.  He  has 
gone  over  the  ground  covered  by  his  few  predecessors  in 
the  field,  the  chief  being  Bosio  in  the  seventeenth,  and  de 
Ros.si  in  the  nineteenth  centuries;  but  here  he  found  much 
that  was  superficial  and  incorrect  and  set  to  overhauling  the 
already  known  paintings  and  discovering  many  more.  Part¬ 
ly  through  good  luck  and  partly  through  painstaking  re¬ 
search  he  was  able  to  break  his  way  into  new  catacombs  or 
new  parts  of  the  old  ones.  The  three  great  productions  on 
which  Dr.  Wilpert’s  fame  will  rest  are  the  two  folio-vol¬ 
umes  with  colour-reproductions  of  the  paintings,  the  four 
folio-volumes  with  reproductions  of  mosaics  and  I  sarcofagi 
crisfiani  antichi,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1929 
(Rome,  Pontifical  Institute  for  Archeolog>'). 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Wilpert’s  “Experiences”  w'as  written 
in  1928  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  Fc^g 
^Museum  at  the  request  of  Harvard  University.  At  the  last 
moment  however  the  journey  to  the  States  was  vetoed  by  the 
author’s  medical  advisor,  but  the  lectures  in  somewhat 
altered  form,  and  with  welcome  autobiographical  additions, 
are  now  accessible  at  least  in  print  for  the  American  public. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  extraordinarily  good  and  ap¬ 
posite,  are  mostly  from  the  author’s  own  aquarelle  copies 
of  the  original  paintings  and  sculptures.  As  the  painting 
was  mostly  done  on  a  background  that  was  a  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  original,  absolute  fidelity  is  ensured. 
Throughout  the  book  one  breathes  “with  peace  and  with 
surprise”  the  air  of  the  early  Christian  centuries  and  can 
read  oneself  into  the  sentiments  of  the  artists  of  Rome,  with 
their  simple  yet  forcible  means  of  expression,  w-hether  in 
the  gloom  of  the  catacomb,  in  the  golden  glor\"  of  mosaic¬ 
decked  apse,  or  on  Constantine’s  arch  of  triumph.  The 
slight  irony  with  which  the  author  points  out  fhe  faulty  in¬ 
terpretations  made  by  other  archeologists  enlivens  the  nar¬ 
rative  and  makes  it  easier  to  remember  the  true  meaning  of 
monuments  and  sjTnbols.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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Einfuehrung  In  Die  Handschriftenkunde.  By  Prof. 
Karl  Loeffler.  Larjro  8vo.  xii,  208  pp.,  1929.  (Verlag 

K.  Hiersemann,  Leipzig,  Germany). 

From  the  opening  uages  the  reader  may  gather  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  bulk  of  this  Introduction  into  Manuscript- 
lore  will  be  devoted  to  the  meditations  and  musings  of  a 
sorely-tried  librarian.  But  it  soon  appears  that  Dr.  Loeffler 
has  successfully  wrestled  with  the  many  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  subject  and  is  eminently  equipped  to  guide  the 
student  in  his  research- work  and  the  liook-lover,  or  rather 
manuscript-lover,  in  the  di'sire  to  collect  with  discrimination 
and  to  handle  old  records  with  the  skill  of  the  connoisseur. 
After  an  introductory  chapter  with  general  data  about  the 
chief  libraries  of  the  world  and  the  chief  catalogues  of 
Latin  Mss,  (the  which  jiarticulars  could  advantageously 
have  been  more  detailed),  the  author  ])asscs  at  once  to  the 
hand-written  books. — from  the  fourth  century  onward.  He 
deals  first  with  bindings,  sketching  their  characteristics,  sub¬ 
stance  and  decorations  in  the  course  of  the  centuries.  These 
twenty  ])ages  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground ;  we  ai’e  warned 
that  valuable  manuscript  fragments  may  be  glued  up  in  the 
covers  and  that  old  Mss.  may  have  been  very  early  rebound. 
Then  parchment,  paper  and  palimjisests  are  examined,  and 
page-groupings  (quaternions,  etc.,)  explained.  A  fifty-page 
chapter  deals  with  the  script  of  Latin  Mss,  with  paleography 
proper.  This  is  the  i/iece  de  resistance  of  the  volume  and 
embodies  much  pei*sonal  work.  For  the  author  is  not 
minded  to  give  a  specimen  plate  of  the  script  of  each  cen¬ 
tury  and  describe  it  generally;  he  rather  singles  out  acutely 
those  features  of  writing,  those  foirnis  of  letters  that  are 
characteristic  of  each  period  (or  type  of  Mss,  e.  g.,  Anglo- 
Irish)  and  so  aid  one  to  date  the  Mss.  Indeed  the  author's 
aim  in  nearly  all  he  says  is  to  facilitate  the  dating  of  the 
manuscripts.  The  pages  on  miniatures  are  good,  but  men¬ 
tion  should  have  been  made  of  the  excellent  small  book:  Die 
deutsche  Buchmalerei  in  ihrer  stilistischen  Entwicklun<fs- 
lihasen  (by  Dr.  Franz  Jacobi,  with  six  colored  plates  and 
sixty-four  illustrations;  Bruckmann,  ^lunich,  1923). — Dr. 
Loeffler  then  passes  to  the  contents  of  manuscripts:  Biblical, 
liturgical,  patristic,  historical  and  poetical.  The  work  con- 
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eludes  with  some  hig'hly  eommcndahle-  specimens  of  manu¬ 
script  cataloging:,  one  being:  from  a  Hiersemann  Second- 
Hand  Catalog:.  From  many  a  catalog:  of  this  high  class 
Leipzig  firm  the  reader  would  be  able  to  gather  abundant 
examples  illustrative  of  the  solid  teaching  in  this  *‘Ein- 
fithrung/* — In  a  second  edition  it  would  be  better  to  read 
“Dei”  for  domini”  on  p.  170  and  “Canticum”  for 
“Canticus”  on  p.  174.  Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

The  Mystic  Will.  By  Howard  H.  Brinton,  pp.  xiii  -|-  269. 

.$2.50.  Macmillan. 

Unqualified  endorsement  of  a  book  on  mysticism,  when 
bestowed  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  is  a  pretty  strong  credential. 
Such  is  given  this  study  of  Jacob  Boehme,  cobbler- philoso¬ 
pher.  It  is  a  brave  and  scholarly  attempt,  full  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  often  sharp-edged  criticism.  The  complacent  Prot¬ 
estant,  or  Catholic  for  that  matter,  can  here  find  something 
to  .sharpen  his  teeth  on. 

Some  of  the  u.sual  fallacies  may  be  detected  which  pertain 
to  all  philo.sophies  which  assume  that  true  religion  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  endogenous.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

Types  of  Phiixjsophy.  By  William  Ernest  Hocking,  pp. 

462.  .$2.50.  Scribners. 

We  are  not  disappointed  in  fhe  present  volume.  It 
sustains  the  reputation  of  its  author  and  justifies  its  precise 
title.  The  treatment  is  a  .skilful  blending  of  the  historic  with 
the  systemic  method,  a  procedure  amply  valid  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  introduction.  The  beginner  will  hero  find  the  path 
cleared  of  some  of  its  difficulties,  and  essential  facts  stated 
with  fainiess  and  clear  distinction. 

To  one  whose  chief  interest  is  religious,  the  highe.st  merit 
of  this  work  locates  in  its  staunch  defense  of  spiritual 
worths,  its  denial  of  natui’alism,  its  defense  of  teleology. 

An  idealistic  (luality  pervades  these  pages  {giving  an  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  religion  can  at  least  feel  at  home. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 
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The  Enlargemf:nt  of  Personality.  By  J.  H.  Denison,  pp. 
xvii  -j-  340.  $3.00.  Scribners. 

This  is  a  richly  illustrated  compend  of  the  psychological 
processes  of  individual  {growth  chiefly  traced  in  historic 
social  forms.  Not  being  committed  to  a  solitary  theory  of 
the  mental  life,  the  author  escapes  the  warping  influenee  of 
the  embattled  schools  of  today.  Of  peculiar  interest  is  his 
exposition  of  Jesus’  dealing  with  the  conduct  patterns  of 
his  time. 

The  characterization  of  our  modern  religions  lif(‘  will,  by 
ea(^h  reader,  be  regarded  as  too  severe  at  the  point  where 
it  cros.ses  his  distinctive  type.  Peculiarly  jiointed  and  an¬ 
alytically  accurate  is  the  author’s  discussion  of  standards, 
especially  the  action  on  “the  shell  t'hat  shuts  in  the  soul.’’ 
Lively  and  practical  is  the  declaration  that  we  can  change 
ourselves  by  changing  the  way  we  think  of  ourselves. 

G.  B.  McCreary. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Attic.  The  Intimate  Story  of  Alaska.  By 
Mary  Lee  Davis.  Illustrated  by  the  author’s  photo¬ 
graphs.  W.  A.  Wilde  Co..  Boston.  1930.  pp.  402. 
$3.50. 

Too  much  publicity  cannot  be  given  to  this  liook.  Its 
sympathetic  insight  into  the  problems  of  other  races  is  a 
lesson  in  itself  which  all  preachers  and  missionaries  would 
find  helpful.  Too  little  regard  has  always  been  paid  to 
t^he  needs  and  point  of  view  of  those  for  whom  we  seek 
advancement.  An  excellent  corrective  is  embodied  in  the 
pages  of  this  volume,  which  portrays  the  history,  resources, 
hopes  and  fears,  races,  limitations,  advantages,  and  many 
other  matters,  such  as  the  flora  and  fauna,  of  Alaska. 

One  of  its  anecdotes  is  of  especial  interest  to  those  who 
have  great  faith  in  prayer.  Telling  the  story  of  Petersburg 
on  Wrangell  Narrows  and  its  early  destruction  by  fire,  she 
relates  how  a  Chinaman  rushed  into  the  street  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  ‘Jesus  Clist  fiend  to  me!  He  now  no  burn  me 
down!’  The  wind  changed  and  the  fire  .stopped  dead  at 
Sing  Ijce’s  store.’’  “According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto 
you’’,  has  not  lost  its  meaning.  H.  W.  Magoiin. 
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The  Prophetic  Prospects  of  the  Jf:ws,  or  Fairbairn  vs. 
Fairbairn.  By  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn.  Edited  and 
with  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Albertus  Pieters,  D.D. 
\Vm.  B.  Ecrdmans  Publishing  Co.  1930.  pp.  179. 

This  little  volume  deals  with  a  much  dis'cussed  and  much 
disputed  question,  and  it  covers  both  sides  of  the  matter. 
In  his  young  manhood  Dr.  Fairbairn  strenuously  advocated 
the  literal  interpretation  of  various  Old  Testament  pass¬ 
ages,  and  his  views  of  that  sort  are  embodied  in  the  first 
half  of  the  book  in  a  clear  and  cogent  argument.  He  cites 
passage  after  passage  in  defense  of  his  position  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  make  out  a  remarkably  .strong  case.  It  will  be 
convincing  to  many  who  lean  in  that  direction. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  sati.sfied  himself, 
however;  for  he  spent  twent-five  years  in  further  study  of 
the  question  and  then  completely  reversed  himself  in  a  new 
statement  that  demoli.shed  the  old  one.  With  the  same 
original  cogency  he  shows  that  his  first  view  was  impossible, 
because  it  involved  things  that  were  historical  impossibilities. 
Seeking  first  to  decide  upon  a  basic  principle  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  prophecy,  he  then  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  the 
question  in  hand  and  thus  arrived  at  a  conclusion  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  to  that  which  he  had  advocated  with  .so  much 
vigor.  The  book  thus  sums  up  about  all  that  can  be 
said  on  either  side  of  the  problem,  and  that  makes  it  ex¬ 
tremely  handy  for  reference.  It  is  also  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  elucidation  of  a  puzzle  that  has  divided 
ecclesiastical  bodies  of  many  sorts.  The  courage  and 
honesty  of  the  man  in  thus  contradicting  himself  is  also  an 
object  lesson  in  itself  to  any  and  all  who  have  committed 
themselves  to  either  point  of  view,  and  one  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  the  conclusions  which  rest  upon  twenty- 
five  years  of  study  must  outweigh  those  that  had  only  a 
young  man’s  enthusiasm  and  a  surface  view  of  things  be¬ 
hind  them.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

A  Study  of  the  Kingdom.  By  T.  P.  Stafford,  A.M.,  Th.D. 
Sunday  School  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion,  Nashville,  Tenn.  pp.  246.  1925.  $1.60. 
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Premillennialism  and  Postmillennialism  are  in  the  air. 
They  meet  us  at  almost  every  turn.  Dispensationalism  is 
almost  as  ubiquitous.  Opinions  differ  widely  about  such 
things,  and  the  rank  and  file  hardlj’'  know  what  to  think. 
Men  in  high  places  teach  one  thing,  while  earnest  seekers 
after  truth  teadh  another.  What  are  we  to  think? 

Most  of  us  have  little  or  no  time  to  make  a  searching 
critical  analysis  of  the  matters  involved,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  helps  offered  by  such  books  as  the  above.  Having  learn¬ 
ed  practical  common  sense  in  the  farm  as  a  boy,  the  author 
has  never  lost  it,  as  many  do  in  the  limitations  of  a  scho¬ 
lastic  life.  It  shines  through  on  almost  every  page.  He  has 
applied  it  to  these  puzzling  questions  in  a  way  that  is  re- 
fre.shing  as  well  as  convincing.  “To  the  law  and  the  testi¬ 
mony”  is  his  slogan,  and  he  obeys  it  from  start  to  finish. 

Details  may  arouse  antagonism  at  first ;  but  a  little  patient 
study  of  the  author’s  contention  as  his  full  meaning  is 
grasped  must  dissipate  the  feeling  in  the  end  and  raise  the 
question:  Isn’t  he  right  in  what  he  contends  for? 

Reading  critically,  as  I  always  do,  but  a  .single  statement, 
in  the  end,  remained  that  I  could  not  accept.  It  was  due 
to  the  author’s  intense  desire  to  convince  the  reader  of  the 
existence  of  the  spiritual.  Inadvertently  he  fell  in  with  the 
evolutionary  doctrines  of  the  times,  which  make  men  and 
animals  a  unit,  es.sentially,  in  the  matter  of  their  classifica¬ 
tion.  Soul  and  spirit  are  not  identical,  as  the  Scriptures 
plainly  indicate;  for  there  is  more  involved  than  mere 
matter  and  spirit.  Spirit  is  always  the  moral  element  in 
man.  and  no  animal  has  it.  He  does  have  life,  or  .soul, 
however,  as  the  Scriptures  plainly  recognize.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  Scripture  usage. 

Many  modern  discussions  seem  like  a  waste  of  time;  but 
.some  of  them  must  be  faced,  and  this  volume  is  a  welcome 
help  in  doing  so.  In  places  it  dispenses  with  the  use  of 
gloves;  but  the  honesty  and  fearlessness  that  lie  behind  the 
statements  made  .strongly  appeal  to  an  honest  and  fearless 
reader,  and  he  cannot  help  respecting  the  author  whether  he 
agrees  with  him  or  not. 
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In  short,  the  book  is  a  useful  and  timely  help  in  clarify¬ 
ing  the  confusion  of  thought  everywhere  present  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subjects  mentioned  above.  That  the  Kingdom 
is  a  spiritual  kingdom  it  f^hows  convincingly.  The  necessary 
conclusions  are  then  drawn  from  that  fact  in  a  logical  and 
simple  manner.  The  discussion  of  the  millennium  is 
especially  sane  and  opportune.  What  the  Bible  itself  says, 
not  speculations  about  it,  constitute  the  norm  to  go  by. 
Every  minister  and  Bible  teacher  will  find  things  to  help 
in  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subjects  involved,  and  all 
should  read  the  volume  before  deciding  what  to  believe.  We 
all  want  to  be  rig^ht.  H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Mind  of  Saint  Paul.  By  Arthur  Holmes,  A.  M., 
Ph.D.  New  York,  the  Macmillan  Company,  1929.  pp. 
263.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  Theology  from  the  Psychological  standpoint, 
and  Psychology  from  the  standpoint  of  commonsense. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  as  a  description  of  the  book  than 
these  words  from  the  Preface: — 

“This  volume  is  not  a  theology  or  philosophy,  but  a  psy¬ 
chological  study  of  the  mental  processes  of  St.  Paul,  who 
was  converted  from  a  Jew  to  a  Christian,  and  in  the  process 
converted  a  Jewish  sect  into  a  world-religion.” 

The  subject  matter  divides  itself  naturally  into  three 
parts.  The  first  consists  of  a  character  analysis  of  Saul  the 
Hebrew ;  the  second  analyzes  and  describes  in  terms  of 
mental  processes,  his  notable  conversion,  and  shows  t<he  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  scientific  explanations  of  that  event;  the 
third  describes  the  processes  by  which  St.  Paul  builds  his 
faith,  and  especially  the  place  of  reason  in  that  process. 
His  experience  demonstrates  the  insufficiency  of  scientific 
description  and  t^e  naturalness  of  his  religion  in  the  light 
of  the  newest  philosophy  and  latest  interpretations  of 
nature.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Holmes  gives  us  psychology  in  the  concrete;  for  in 
delineating  the  psychological  processes  of  one  man  in  one 
great  experience,  he  delineates  psychology.  Moreover,  this 
he  does  in  the  most  adroit  way;  for  giving  account  of  the 
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manifestations  of  one  great  “soul”  he  cleverly  turns  us 
back  from  consideration  of  a  passing  age  of  “soulless” 
psydiology  to  the  coinmonsense  world  in  which  we  have  all 
lived  all  the  time.  Recognizing  everything  that  is  valuable 
in  the  “new  psychology”,  he  holds  most  firmly  also  to  the 
fundamental  things  of  the  psychology  of  the  ages  and  the 
sages. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  written  for  t^he  commonsense,  not 
technical  world  and  has  written  as  enticingly  as  in  the 
greatest  seller  among  the  novelists.  Undoubtedly  the  “new 
psychologists”  will  jeer  at  what  will  seem  to  them  hopeless 
obscurantism,  though  his  complete  mastery  of  the  w<holc  sub¬ 
ject,  including  all  the  vagaries  of  the  psychologists,  who 
have  no  “souls”  and  the  “ Ix'haviorism ”  that  just  “behaves 
of  itself”,  might  well  give  pause  to  any  hasty  criticism  of 
his  sane  eommonsense.  His  subtle  satire  will  certainly  be  ir¬ 
ritating  and  his  treatment  of  the  extremes  to  which 
Freudianism  has  been  carried  is  most  diverting. 

One  may  well  agree  with  F.  J.  Foalkes- Jackson  in  his 
Introduction  that  this  book  may  well  prove  epoch-making. 

:m.  g.  kylk. 

Why  I  Am,  and  Why  I  Am  Not,  A  Catholic.  By  Hilaire 
Belloc  and  others.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  (k)m- 
pany.  pp.  246.  1930.  $2.00. 

The  title  in  this  case  arouses  expectations  of  constructive 
statements  of  doctrine  and  |K)lity  of  Catholicism  and  Prot¬ 
estantism,  something  that  might  be  useful  in  a  disi)assionate 
estimate  of  present-day  differences  that  divide  Christianity. 
Instead,  the  book  discusses  Catholicism  affimatively  and 
negatively  which  is  very  much  less  promising.  Moreover 
this  discussion  of  “Why  I  am  a  Catholic”  is  mainly  rea¬ 
sons  wfhj"  one  left  the  Anglican  Church  and  became  a 
Catholic  and  “Why  I  am  not  a  Catholic”  is,  for  the  most 
part,  sustained  by  reasons  foi’  remaining  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  Thus  the  great  body  of  Protestantism  is  ignored, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  even  distinctly  disclaimed  that  Anglican¬ 
ism  is  Protestantism  at  all,  A  better  title  for  the  book 
would  have  been  “Why  I  became  a  Catholic,  and  Why  I 
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remain  an  Anglo-Catholic.”  Much  that  is  .said  is  clearly 
and  vigorously  expressed,  but  is  pertinent  only  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  does  not  interest  Protestants,  except  in  a  mildly 
curious  way,  and  does  not  interest  Catholics  at  all. 

^I.  G.  Kylk. 

Religion  in  a  Changing  Worij).  By  Abba  Hillel  Silver, 
Richard  Smith,  ine..  New'  York,  1930.  pp.  204.  $2.00. 

One  can  hardly  say  too  much  for  the  brilliance  of  this 
hook  and  it  is  as  comprehensive  as  brilliant.  Rabbi  Silver 
is  a  great  thinker  who  is  able  to  draw  in  the  very  fringes 
of  thought  and  illuminate  them.  Though  a  Hebrew  and 
proud  of  the  fact,  he  has  set  him.self  the  difficult  task  of 
considering  sympathetically  not  only  and  especially  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  also  fhe  rather  impossible  task  of  so  dealing 
impartially  with  all  and  every  variety  of  cult  that  calls 
itself  religion.  He  succeeds  in  his  self-appointed  task  as 
well  as  any  man  can.  Religion  in  its  problem  of  meeting 
the  tasks  .set  by  science,  .sociology,  w'ar  and  peace,  and 
liberalism  in  politics,  economies  and  religion  is  pas.sed  under 
the  white  light  of  his  virile  and  brilliant  rhetoric.  With 
most  of  his  views  on  these  subjects  the  great  majority  of 
religionists  will  agree  and,  what  is  an  equally  good  test,  the 
irreligious  and  the  Philistines  will  vigorously  dissent.  His 
honesty  is  refreshing.  Himself  a  liberal  in  theology,  he 
presents  liberalism  as  in  a  blue  funk;  “Never  was  liberal 
theology  in  such  a  mortal  funk  as  it  is  today.  For  it  has 
finally  come  face  to  face  wdth  its  real  foe — the  Apollyon 
of  materialism,  agnosticism  and  atheism.”  Perhaps  he 
would  have  succeeded  even  better  with  the  difficult  task  he 
set  himself,  if  he  took  a  higher  view  of  religion.  When  he 
classes  religion  with  music  and  architecture  and  science,  all 
alike  the  creation  of  man,  he  surrenders  his  good  broad¬ 
sword  in  dealing  with  unbelief.  Religion  that  is  altogether 
of  man,  the  creation  of  his  owm  brain,  is  no  better  than 
man;  it  can  do  nothing  for  man;  man  dot\s  everything  for 
it.  True,  he  has  recovered  from  the  exorbitant  claims  of 
a  pseudo-science  everything  but  objcciive  rfvelalion.  the  one 
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thiiij?  tiuit  makes  relijjion  other  than  merely  human,  Imt  this 
lack  is  most  disastrous;  it  is  the  head  of  the  statue;  without 
this,  reli<i:ion  is  a  headless  torso. 

His  adherence  to  the  theory  of  evolution  in  religion,  as  in 
all  else,  is  absolute.  As  a  re.sult  his  view  of  eschatology  is 
unique;  there  are  no  hist  things  to  be,  things  are  to  go  on 
forever  unfolding.  WHiat  the  outcome  of  such  a  process 
may  be  he  does  not  say;  perhaps  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  the  tempter  to  Eve.  Unless  he  believes  the  curve  of 
moral  and  spiritual  betterment  to  be  a  hyi)erbola.  it  cannot 
forever  approach  the  divine  without  sometime  reaching  it. 

Althf^ether  this  book  is  most  .stimulating  to  thought  and 
])rovides  also  many  quotable  passages  of  unusual  pungency. 

M.  Cf.  Kyle. 

Christ  in  the  (Josrei.s.  By  Burton  Scott  Easton,  S.  T.  D. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  and  London.  1930. 
pp.  X  and  210.  .$1.75. 

This  book  presents  the  Hale  Lectures  delivered  at  Western 
Theological  Seminary.  Evanston.  Ill,  1929-1930,  A  more 
definitive  statement  of  the  theme  of  the  book  is  “The  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Results  of  flospel  Research.”  The  implication 
of  this  subject  is  well  carried  out  in  Dr.  Easton’s  work;  the 
idea  so  widespread  among  Christian  people  that  we  know 
the  Cospel,  what  it  is,  and  where  it  is,  is  completely  set 
aside  and  the  author  here  sets  out  upon  a  long  and  ramify¬ 
ing  historical  search  to  find  it  and  tell  us  exactly  what  it 
was  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  its  Divine  author.  He  chases 
it  from  one  refuge  to  another,  not  finding  it  with  Mark, 
whom  “nobody  certainly  knows,”  nor  with  Luke,  who  was 
“not  Luke”  and  had  very  little  to  do  with  Paul;  nor  with 
Matthew,  who  was  not  Matlhew\  Imt  “some  other  Matthew;” 
nor  not  at  all  with  John,  who  was  probably  “some  young 
Palestinian  Jewish  Christian!”  After  sifting  all  the 
“sources”  known  and  unknown,  he  finally  sets  Jesus  before 
us  with  what  has  been  left  by  this  sifting  process  to  speak 
his  little  piece.  The  strange  thing  about  all  this  is  that 
what  Jesus  actually  did  teach  is  found  to  be  so  exactly  the 
sum  of  the  impression  whidh  the  various  historical  Gospels 
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leave  on  our  minds  that  one  wondei's,  if  this  long  man-hunt 
for  the  real  Lord  with  a  message  was  worth  while.  In 
short  the  distinguished  author  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  does 
not  seem  to  be,  in  his  faith,  at  all  the  cold  blooded  unbeliev¬ 
ing  critic  that  his  method  seems  to  indicate. 

But  let  Dr.  Ea.ston  speak  for  him.self  that  this  estimate 
of  his  work  may  not  seem  incorrectly  to  represent  it : — 

“Of  the  personality  of  the  Evangelist  (John)  we  know 
nothing.”  “The  assumed  Paulini.sm  of  Luke  is  a  myth.” 
(p.  25).  “Stylistic  evidence  identified  Luke  with  (not 
Luke;  Matthew’s  source  will  be  our  next  problem”  (p.  15). 
As  to  Mark,  “His  name”  a.s  the  author  of  the  Gospel  has 
not  been  successfully  impugned  by  criticism  (p.  6). 

Of  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  among  many  things  he 
says : — 

“We  do  not^ — I  trust — believe  that  Jesus  expected  to 
find  figs  on  a  tree  in  March,  nor  that  he  cursed  the  poor 
plant  because  it  could  not  achieve  the  impossible.  We  have- 
our  doubts  about  the  fish  that,  despite  a  stater  in  its  mouth, 
could  still  take  a  hook.  The  historian  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  treat  very  literally  the  story  of  a  star  that  left 
the  sky  and  came  down  to  stand  over  a  house”  (p.  46).  Pour 
maps  of  Jesus’  ‘journeys’,  constructed  by  following  mechan¬ 
ically  the  topography  described  in  the  Gospels,  represent 
quite  literally  nothing  whatsoever”  (p.  55).  “NOTHING 
DISTINGITISHES  modem  English  books  on  the  life  of 
Christ  from  those  of  a  generation  ago  more  than  the  very 
cautious  use  that  is  now  made  of  the  Fourth  Gospel” 
(p.  57). 

The  author  is  an  ardent  representative  of  the  “Form 
Criticism,”  the  latest  development  of  New  Testament 
criticism.  It  applies  the  documentary  treatment  of  Old 
Testament  criticism  in  all  its  extreme  detail  to  the  historical 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  The  author  is  very 
thoroughgoing  in  his  applieation  of  the  method.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  the  last  word  in  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament,  whether  to  accept  it  or  to  combat  it,  will 
find  it  here. 
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As  to  the  value,  and  indeed  the  pertinency,  of  the  “form 
criticism”,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  oui-s  is  the 
“pigeon-hole”  memory  age;  we  know  where  to  find  things. 
The  ancient  orient  was  the  age  of  real  memories  that  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  retained  things.  The  New  Testament  presents 
no  problem  in  that  field  essentially  different  from  Classic 
literature.  Cicero’s  speech  against  Cataline  cannot  be 
doubted  flw  the  speech  he  made,  yet  he  did  not  know  he  was 
going  to  make  it  until  Cataline  came  into  the  Senate.  Some¬ 
body  remembered  it.  Why  not  likewise  the  far  more  strik¬ 
ing  speeches  of  our  Lord?  Besides,  Matthew,  the  Publican, 
was  accustomed  to  keep  records. 

As  an  example  of  extreme  methods  in  New  Testament 
criticism,  this  book  is  most  welcome.  M.  G.  Kyle. 

Church  and  State  in  Mass.  1740-1833.  By  Jacob  C. 
Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Western  Reseiwe  University  Press,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  1930.  pp.  viii  and  276. 

Church  and  State  in  Mass,  is  a  study  in  American  history 
'and  in  Church  history  and  the  relation  between  them  in 
that  place  where  they  both  clashed  and  cooperated  much. 
It  is,  in  effect,  though  not  strictly  in  form,  a  Source-book 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  of  the  Church  in  Mass., 
of  the  stniggles  of,  and  by,  the  non-confoi*mists,  of  the  final 
triumph  of  religious  liberty,  and  then  of  the  great  Unitarian 
and  Trinitarian  schism  in  the  Congregational  denomination. 
For,  having  won  in  the  conflict  over  liberty,  they  proceeded 
to  exercise  that  liberty  by  fighting  among  themselves,  and 
giving  rise  ultimately  to  the  “200”  sects  into  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  divided  in  America. 

The  book  deals  with  controversy,  but  is  written  in  a 
judicial  and  impartial  spirit,  at  least  as  far  as  that  is 
possible  to  human  nature  that  has  its  own  seism. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

Die  Beiden  ^Iakkabaerbucher  Ubersetzt  und  Erklart 
von  Hugo  Bevenot,  O.S.B.,  iv  Band,  4  Abteilung  in  the 
series,  Die  Heilige  Schrift  des  Alten  Testaments. 
Two  geographic  plates  are  added.  Verlag  von  Peter 
Hanstein,  Bonn,  1931.  Pp.  xii  and  260.  Bound  11.60 
marks. 
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Only  one  who  could  write  tliis  book  could  adequately 
discuss  it  in  a  review.  I  will  make  no  such  attempt,  but 
simply  point  out  what  the  distinguished  author  has  ac¬ 
complished. 

There  is  first  an  elaborate,  yet  condensed.  Introduction 
to  the  study  of  Second  Maccabees.  The  bibliography,  ap- 
I)allin‘;  to  a  novice,  in  such  study,  opens  the  way  to  all 
source-books  on  the  subject.  Then  there  is  a  survey  of 
Helleni.stic  influences  surroundingr  the  history  recorded  in 
Second  Maccabees.  Next  is  ^iven  a  statement  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  book,  a  translation  into  Gennan,  and  a  critical 
Commentary  arranged,  for  the  most  i)art,  on  the  same 
pa»e  with  the  [)assa‘?e  commented  upon.  These  la.st,  the 
Translation  and  commentary  in  about  ecjual  i)ortions,  oc- 
(‘Ui\v  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

The  most  intere.stinu:  part  of  the  whole  discussion  is  the 
brief  portion  at  fhe  end  of  the  Introduction  on  the  In¬ 
spiration  and  Canonicity  of  Second  Maccabees.  The  his¬ 
torical  im])artiality  of  the  author  is  manifest  in  the  admir¬ 
able  review  of  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek 
and  the  Protestant  Churehe.s,  both  TjUtheran  and  Reformed. 

The  whole  world  of  Biblical  scholar.ship  is  indebted  to 
Pcre  Revenot  for  this  painstaking  work  of  I’esearch. 

]M.  G.  Kyle. 

-lorRXAL  OF  Transactions  of  the  VirroRiA  Institute, 
Vol.  Lxii,  1930. 

The  Journal  jiresents  this  year  an  unusually  interesting 
list  of  pajiers.  interesting  especially  because  of  the  discus- 
.>ion  of  subjects  of  immediate  public  importance,  either 
because  of  recent  discoveries  or  because  of  political  bear- 
ings. 

Sir  Ambrose  Fleming,  DO.S.,  P.R.S.,  .stirs  up  the  old 
controversy  over  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  by  advocating 
with  the  usual  arguments  the  place  known  as  Gordon’s 
(hilvary.  These  arguments  do  not  .seem  to  have  acquired 
any  new  cogency. 

Lieut. -Col.  L.  M.  Davies,  R.A.,  P.G.S.,  discusses  recent 
discoveries  bearing  upon  the  Deluge. 
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Rev.  W.  M.  Christie,  D.  D.,  and 

Israel  Cohen,  Esq.,  present  most  interesting,  not  to  say 
spirited,  discussions  of  the  mandate  for  Palestine  and 
Zionism.  They  do  not  agree  any  better  than  the  Jew  and 
the  Arab. 

Professor  J.  Oarstang,  D.  Sc.,  F.  S.  A.,  gives  a  most 
illuminating  paper  on  Joshua  and  the  Higher  Critics.  He 
is  quite  on  the  side  of  Joshua,  because,  as  other  archae¬ 
ologists  find,  the  arc^haeological  evidence  also  is  on  the  side 
of  Joshua. 

There  are  a  number  of  otlno-  most  interesting  articles  in 
this,  one  of  the  best  Volumes  of  this  great  and  useful 
Society. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Fisherman’s  Saint.  By  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1930.  pp.  ix  and  56.  $1.00. 

This  is  an  idyl  in  prose,  one  of  those  I'amblings  in 
thinking  by  a  thinking  master.  Seldom  has  he  been  ex¬ 
celled  in  this  pleasing  form  of  literature.  The  Fisherman’s 
Saint  is  Peter.  We  have  many  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  great  place  and  opportunity  never  make  a  great  man ; 
here  is  a  most  illuminating  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
obscurity  cannot  hide  a  great  man ;  people  looking  for 
place  and  opportunity  would  nevei*  ehoo.se  Sir  Wilfred's 
work  in  the  world. 

This  booklet  affords  an  hour  of  imalloyed  pleasure  and 
helpfulness  and  an  example  of  charm  in  litei'ature  of  whir'll 
we  have  too  few  in  this  pragmatic  age. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer.  By  Friedrich  Rittlemeyer.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  1931.  pp.  192.  $1.75. 

This  book  is  a  translation  from  the  German  which  retains 
just  enough  flavor  of  the  Gcnnan  idiom  to  give  a  charming 
(juaintness  to  the  style.  It  is  a  l)ook  of  gems,  gems  of 
wi.sdom,  gems  even  of  wit  on  so  pietistic  a  subject,  for  so 
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suddenly  and  unexpectedly  do  some  of  liis  observations  come 
that  they  have  all  the  qualities  of  wit  and  their  adroit  sud¬ 
denness  provokes  a  smile. 

The  plan  of  the  author  was  to  illustrate  the  Lord’s  prayer 
from  the  Lord’s  life;  as  an  exegete  he  is  unexcelled.  His 
wit  is  not  mere  ‘‘wise  cracks”,  but  unexpected  outshinings 
of  truth.  A  book  many  years  ago  presented  Flowers  from 
a  Puritan  Garden ;  here  we  have  truly  Flowers  from  a 
German  garden,  iM.  G.  Kyle. 

Lincoln  and  His  Cabinet.  By  Clarence  E.  Mac.artney. 

Scribners,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  xix  and  366.  $3.50. 

Among  the  never  ending  biographies  and  histories  of 
Lincoln  and  his  times  this  is  one  of  surpassing  interest. 
The  dullness  of  documents  and  close  argument  from  dated 
orders  is  entirely  wanting.  There  is  a  series  of  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  the  members  of  Lincoln’s  Cabinet 
always  in  their  relation  to  him.  Thus  the  task  the  author 
has  set  himself  is  to  make  us  see  the  countenance  of  the 
Great  President  .shining  through.  It  is  a  difficult  rote  for 
an  author  and  is  carried  out  with  measurable  .success.  The 
method  of  the  book  is  anecdotal,  “modernistic”  to  a  degree 
in  its  excessive  realism.  If  the  author  fails  in  any  measure, 
it  is  in  the  adoption  of  this  method.  Real  biography  is 
portrait  painting  in  literature.  The  constant  temptation  in 
anecdotal  realism  is  to  give  the  blemishes  and  eccentricities 
of  a  man  .such  prominence  as  to  obscure  completely  the 
countenance  of  the  man.  A  man’s  career  is  not  made  up  of 
the  incidents  along  the  way,  but  of  the  sweep  of  its  cur\'e. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Harrowing  of  Hell.  By  J,  A.  MacCulloch.  D.D. 

Scribners,  New  York,  1930.  pp.  xii  and  352.  $3.50. 

The  title  to  this  book  will  horrify  the  popular  reader  as 
of  one  of  the  offensively  sensational  type.  The  book  is,  in 
fact,  a  serious,  scholarly  discussion  of  the  “descent  of  our 
Lord  into  Hades”  to  which  was  given  in  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  the  rather  startling  title  chosen  for  theis  book.  It  is 
not  precisely  a  source-book,  but  rather  a  guide  to  the  volum- 
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iiious  sources,  which  indeed  makes  it  even  more  valuable  to 
the  critical  student.  The  Exegetical  and  Historical  De¬ 
partments  of  Universities  and  especially  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries  will  find  this  a  most  valuable  aid  to  research. 

The  confidence  with  which  the  author  announces  the 
origin  of  myths  from  dreams  is  quite  consonant  with  t/he 
ideas  of  many  anthropologists,  more  consonant  than  con¬ 
vincing,  Also,  his  idea  that  lack  of  wisdom  always  ac¬ 
companies  ignorance  would  .soon  be  abandoned  after  every¬ 
day  contact  with  rough  men  of  the  wild.  ]M.  O.  Kyijc. 

The  JVIeaning  of  the  Cross.  Dr.  Henry  Sloan  Coffin. 

Charles  Scribners’  Sons,  New  York,  1931.  pp.  164. 

$1.50. 

The  title  of  this  book,  its  author,  and  the  position  he 
holds  as  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  all  conspire  to  arouse  a  lively  interest.  The  hope  which 
has  been  di.s.seminated  that  T’nion,  whatever  its  past,  was 
to  be  henceforth  thoroughly  evangelical  adds  still  more  to 
that  interest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  sweet  evangelical  spirit  through¬ 
out  a  discussion  which  naturally  brings  into  view  all  the 
central  themes  of  the  Gospel.  There  are  many  beautiful  and 
helpful  thoughts  and  new  expressions  of  old  and  familiar 
thoughts.  The  illustrations  are  not  only  unique,  but  il¬ 
luminating  and  instructive.  ^Moreover,  the  expi*ession  of 
views  is  very  far  removed  from  ultra  Modernism.  There  is 
a  rather  overweening  de.sire  manifest  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  most  radical  views  which  he  evidently  does  not  himself 
incline  to  accept,  and  also  an  entire  absence  of  any  cari¬ 
caturing  of  the  usual  Calvinistie  theology.  Yet  it  is  un¬ 
mistakable  that  the  distinguished  author  has  turned  his  back 
in  that  direction  and  faces  toward  the  “modern-minded” 
group.  His  quiet  as.sumption  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
liberal  theology  is  hardly  warranted;  it  is  widespread,  but 
the  “blood  atonement”  is  ])reached  to  more  ])eople  and  by 
more  })reachei’s. 

He  hints,  indeed,  rather  cautiously  that  the  meaning  of 
the  Cross  is  found  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  and 
carefully  obscures  the  “Second  I.saiah”  behind  the  ex- 
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l)ression,  ‘‘The  Second  part  of  Isaiah,”  but  his  discussion  in 
detail  of  the  principal  items  of  Gospel  truth  is  rather  dis¬ 
appointing  after  such  admissions  and  most  unsatisfactory  as 
Evangelical  interpretation  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Cross. 

His  interpretation  of  the  Temptation  is  utterly  inade- 
<iuate:  he  describes  fhe  various  temptations  as  all  “noble” 
in  themselves,  but  does  not  tell  us  why  then  Christ  rejected 
them  all.  and,  indeed  himself  speaks  of  them  a  few  lines 
further  on  as  “diabolical”.  How  anything  could  be  both 
“noble”  and  “diabolical”  would  be  a  more  difficult  problem 
than  the  Temptation  itself  (Pp.  59,  60). 

The  Transfiguration  he  turns  into  a  “vi.sion”  only,  and 
even  overlooks  that  even  a  vision  assumes  something  real 
to  be  seen,  something  that  the  disciples  ivith  Him  also  saw. 

To  the  Deity  of  Christ  he  alludes  in  the  subjective  mood 
(P.  89),  but  for  the  most  part  contents  himself  with  laying 
great  emidiasis  upon  the  human  nature.  As  there  is  a 
<langer  in  laying  too  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the  Deity, 
lest  we  withdraw  too  far  from  Him,  so  there  is  a  like  danger, 
into  which  our  author  falls,  of  over  emphasizing  the  human¬ 
ity  and  so  banishing  ourselves  from  the  presence  of  God. 

On  the  Substitutionary  Atonement  he  says:  “We  must 
make  plain  that,  by  no  artificial  legal  transaction,  but  by 
the  solidarity  of  our  sin  with  the  factors  which  erucifietl 
Him,  what  we  are  today  in  our  selfishness  is  ‘that  Chri.st’s 
loss.’  In  bearing  sin  for  us  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  Christ  as  substitute.  He  in  His  life  and  on  the 
cross  does  something  for  us  which  we,  thanks  to  Him,  are 
relieved  from  doing.”  This  last  sounds  well,  but  is  im¬ 
mediately  explained  away  as  being  no  more  than  a  blazing 
of  the  trail !  (P.  101). 

At  the  outset  this  book  is  exceedingly  Biblical  and  thus 
satisfactory  in  large  measure,  but  grows  less  Biblical  and 
more  philasophical  and  vague  as  it  goes  on  until  at  last  it 
would  puzzle  the  most  gifted  modernist  rhetorician  to  state 
simply  and  in  straightforward  fashion  just  what,  according 
to  Dr.  Coffin,  is  “The  Meaning  of  the  Cross.” 

We  frankly  admire  the  .sweet  spirit  of  such  evangelical 
views,  but,  while  sweetness  is  a  pleasing  quality  it  does  not 
of  itself  constitute  a  symphony.  M.  G.  Kyle. 
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Bismarck.  By  Emil  Ludwi"  Blue  Ribon  Books.  New 
Yoi"k.  pp.  XVI  and  (JOI. 

This  biography  is  far  inferior  in  artistic  (luality  to  the 
biography  of  Lincoln  by  the  same  author.  Ludwig  is  far 
enough  away  from  Lincoln  to  see  the  greatness  of  the  man 
and  yet  to  perceive  the  petty  faults  of  every  mere  human 
character  and  the  mistakes  which  every  such  great  man 
commits.  Lincoln’s  greatness  was  apparent  to  all  the  world; 
his  faults,  seen  or  imagined  only  by  those  near  to  him.  In 
the  case  of  Bismarck,  Ludwig  was  too  near  him  and  knew 
too  much  about  him  and  so  became  involved  in  details, 
buried,  indeed,  beneath  the  apjialling  multitudiness  of  the 
career  of  the  man  and  so  lost  his  perspective,  and  tlu‘ 
reader,  of  course,  never  acquires  it. 

Bismarck  was  a  far  gi'eater  man  than  Ludwig  presents 
him  in  this  book.  He  so  plasters  him  over  with  petty  mud- 
balls  of  trivial  faults,  real  or  imaginary  in  the  minds  of 
others,  that  one  can  hardly  see  clearly  the  greatness  of  the 
man.  But  the  devotion  of  the  Old  Emperor  and  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  millions  of  Germans  who  subscribed  to  his 
memorial  indicate  a  very  different  person  from  that  one 
depicted  by  Ludwig. 

Incidental  to  this  weakness  in  the  biography  is  the  mar¬ 
velous  wealth  of  historical  information  concerning  the  times 
to  which  Bismarck  belongiHl.  The  book  is  a  veritable  mine 
of  politic^il  and  sociological  information  and  anecdotal  lore 
and  so  makes  entrancing  reading.  Though  it  is  not  Lud¬ 
wig’s  greatest  work,  it  does  bring  before  us  the  greatness 
of,  if  not  the  greatest,  at  least  the  most  masterful,  states¬ 
man  Europe  ever  produced.  We  need  not  be  t(K)  much 
disturbed  by  the  petty  fault-finding  with  givat  men ;  the 
mice  do  look  at  a  lion  and  squeak!  H.  G.  Kylk. 

Men  of  Conviction.  By  Henry  Bradford  Washburn,  l).l). 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Yorw.  pp.  VIII  ami 
250.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  study  in  ‘‘saints”  from  which  the  Protestant 
attitude  rather  recoils;  especially,  if  a  s^mipathetic  attitude 
is  expected.  But  l(*t  us  first  s(‘e  what  is  asked  of  us;  it  will 
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not  be  a  case  of  those  who  came  to  scoff  remaining  to 
worship,  yet  we  will  discover,  as  did  the  author  from  his 
study,  that  a  great  blessing  may  hi'  derived  from  a  vciy 
faulty  discipline,  that  any  discipline  is  better  than  none,  and 
that  the  best  available  may,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
very  good. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  very  peculiar;  all  the  conclusions 
are  put  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  thus  announcing  be¬ 
forehand  what  is  thought  to  be  proved  by  the  discussion  to 
follow.  The  remaining  Chai)ters  are  in  reality  a  series  of 
long  appendices.  The  saints  studied  are  Athanasius,  Bene¬ 
dict  of  Nursia,  Hildebrand,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Pius  IX.  The  idea  indicated  in  the  title  of 
the  book.  Men  of  Conviction,  is  that  conviction  expresses  an 
experience,  that  the  deep  conviction  of  Athanasius  grew 
out  of  an  overmastering  perception  of  the  Trinity  and  that 
each  of  these  other  saints  reflected  in  conviction  an  actual 
experience  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  great  Christian 
truths.  That  the  author  was  helped  by  his  own  experience 
in  the  .study  of  these  great  characters  is  unquestionable,  but 
it  is  hard  not  to  feel  that  his  reasoning  may  be  fallacious. 
What  he  did,  did  him  good,  whieh  may  after  all  be  but  an 
illustration  of  the  good  that  may  be  derived  from  a  faulty 
discipline. 

Of  Loyola  he  says  (P.  17) :  “He  has  done  much,  if  not 
all.  to  encourage  me  not  to  divide  types  of  religious  ex¬ 
perience  and  worship  into  groups  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
rather  to  look  upon  all  expressions  of  association  with  Cod, 
provided  they  are  sincere,  and  provided  they  issue  in  re¬ 
ligious  comfort  and  in  kindly  action,  as  equally  essential.” 
“Neither  the  memorial  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  nor  the 
theory  of  the  Real  Presence,  nor  the  doctrine  of  Trans- 
substantiation  means  anything  to  me  as  .such,  apart  from  the 
people  who  hold  and  are  helped  by  any  one  of  them.’’  This 
latter  seems  to  go  much  beyond  a  mere  admi.ssion  that 
peo})lc  are  helped  by  each  one  of  these  views  when  ti-anslat(‘d 
into  experience. 

Of  the  reputed  mii*aclcs  of  Fiancis  of  A.ssisi  he  .says 
(P.  15),  “Oranted  pure  unselfishness  and  single-hearted  de¬ 
votion  and  love — the  .supreme  loss  of  one’s  self  in  anothci- — 
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and  one  is  immediately  confronted  with  the  j)Ower  by  which 
the  whole  creation  moves.”  This  seems  to  express  the 
“faith  as  a  »rain  of  mustard  seed”  to  which  Christ  ascribes 
so  much. 

Even  in  the  extreme  doctrine  of  Infallibility  of  Pius  IX, 
he  discovers  what  perhaps  we  in  this  materialistic  a^e  may 
all  perceive,  that  back  of  the  Pope’s  determination  to  be 
allowed  to  be  infallible  lay,  pei'^haps  unconsciously,  the  deep 
conviction  that  “The  Capital  and  Christianity  may  not  be 
separated.”  If  Infallibility  meant  no  more  than  that,  we 
mi^ht  all  l)elieve  in  it. 

Altogether  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  sweet  spirit  runs 
through  these  biographical  and  autobiogi’aphical  studies, 
that  sweet  spirit  of  charity  whidh  is  able  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  helpful  in  every  strong  character  in  life  whether  or 
not  it  be  possible  to  approve. 

Also  the  penetrating  thoughtfulness  of  the  author 
illustrates  the  principle  that  extremes  beget  extremes,  that 
the  extreme  worldliness  of  the  Church  in  Medieval  times 
(and  now),  when  no  longer  denoting  a  “separated  people”, 
led  others  and  still  leads  others,  to  that  other  extreme,  a 
holier  than  thou  attitude”,  that  draws  within  itself  in  a 
kind  of  monasticism  as  real  as  that  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  summing  up  of  the  book  is  in  these  words: 
“Athanasius  of  Alexandria  is  with  the  man  today  who  can¬ 
not  get  away  from  the  thought  that  whatever  else  Christ  may 
be  he  is  without  doubt  divine.  Benedict’s  mood  sways  the 
conduct  of  men  of  the  sixth  century  among  the  foothills  of 
the  Appenines,  of  men  of  the  twentieth  century  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Charles,  and  of  all  who  even  tempoi*arily  leave 
the  world  to  help  it.  Hildebrand  and  Pius  are  not  only 
in  the  Rome  of  1085  and  1870,  but  in  much  of  the  Roman¬ 
ism  of  our  own*  land,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  today 
who  would  see  religion  again  as  the  acknowledged  motive 
of  the  nations.  Francis  and  Ignatius  are  the  contempor¬ 
aries  of  all  those  who  see  Christ  face  to  face  and  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  as  present  and  vivid 
as  objects  of  sense  perception”  (P.  23). 

The  author  provokes  us  to  a  great  deal  of  serious  thought 
as  well  as  “to  love  and  to  good  works.”  M.  G.  Kyi^e. 
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Tobit,  CoMMENTARius,  ill  the  Series,  Cursus  Scripturae 
Sacrae.  Parisiis  (VI  ^  )  Sumptibus  P.  Lethiclleux, 
Editoris.  By  Romualdo  Galdos  S.  I.  Pp.  XXI  and  348. 

In  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1926,  Pp.  .b5-84,  was  published  The 
Primitive  Book  of  Tobit,  by  H.  G.  Bevenot,  O.S.B,  B.A. 
Now  has  appeared  a  new  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Tobit. 
It  presents  the  Greek  text  and  also  the  Latin  Vulgate  with 
extensive  commentary.  There  is  also  a  very  extensive 
Bibliography,  and  copious  indices  and  a  map  are  added. 
The  type  is  excellent,  and  it  is  bound  in  heavy  paper. 

M.  G.  KyliE. 

The  Effective  Christian  College.  By  Laird  T.  Hites.  Pp. 
259.  $2.00.  Macmillans. 

A  book  fairly  teeming  with  pointed,  friendly  criticism, 
highly  practical  suggestions,  and  revealing  disclosures, — 
all  based  upon  a  searching  examination  of  the  spiritual  side 
of  College  life.  The  general  conclusion  justified  by  this 
survey  is  that  Christianity  is  not  getting  a  square  deal  even 
in  so-called  Christian  institutions.  The  author  says:  “Chris¬ 
tian  colleges  have  been  torn  between  two  loyalties:  loyalty 
to  the  church  which  gave  them  birth,  and  loyalty  to  the 
universities  which  set  the  educational  pace.  And  the  uni¬ 
versities  are  winning.” 

Dr.  Hites’  presentation  will  add  largely  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  average  reader  and  convince  that  there  is  a  long  and 
probably  hard  road  yet  to  be  travelled  in  reaching  educa¬ 
tion  that  can  properly  be  called  both  Christian  and,  at  the 
same  time,  efficient.  G.  B.  McCreary. 

Zoroastrian  Studies.  Iranian  Religion  and  various  mono¬ 
graphs.  By  A.  V.  W.  Jackson.  Pp.  325.  $4.00. 

Columbia  University  Press. 

Materials  new  to  the  English  reader,  with  the  findings  of 
repeated  researches  among  the  Parsi  are  congealed  into  this 
shapely  volume.  Certain  doubtful  historical  points  are 
clarified,  doctrinal  elements  reduced  to  convenient  enumer- 
ative  statement.  The  parallels  between  Zoroastrianism  and 


